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INTRODUCTION. 



To supply the youthful mind with an additional sti- 
mulus to the study of history, by leading them to the 
weU-head, and giving them to taste of the unpolluted 
waters of knowledge, has been the object of this little 
volume ; and the pages of Froissart, unrivalled for their 
spirit-stirring delineation of men and of events, have 
furnished the chief materials. There are, it is true, 
abundant stores to be found throughout the whole 
range of our ancient Chroniclers ; but none are gifted 
with that singular power of transporting the reader into 
the very scenes described, in so eminent a degree as the 
chivalric Canon of Chimay. 

To introduce our young readers to such an author ; — 
to show them that history is not a mere dry catalogue 
of dates and of events ; and thus to aid and encourage 
them in the pursuit of a study tending so especially 



IV INTRODUCTION. 

to enlarge the mind and form the judgment, — has been 
our aim, which we trust will be found not altogether 
unsuccessful. 

In the selection of the tales it has been sought, while 
laying before our readers a lively narrative of minute 
events, to illustrate a particular period of history, 
rather than to give a series of disjointed stories : and 
perhaps this plan has rendered the book less enter- 
taining than it might have been ; but this error, if it 
be one, will, we hope, be pardoned in consideration of 
increased utility. 

Should the present attempt be received with favour, 
Uncle Rupert will be inclined once more to gather an 
audience beneath the old ash-tree. 
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TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME. 



FIRST EVENING. 



INTRODUCTION. 

" Uncle,*' said Henry, one bright summer's 
evening, when, tired and hot with play, he took 
refuge from the scorching rays of the setting 
sun, beside his uncle, who sat reading under 
the cool shade of a drooping ash, — " Uncle, 
I want to talk to you, if you are not too 
busy.** 

" No, my boy, no," said uncle Rupert, as he 
shut his book and laid it beside him on the 
seat ; ** I lore to talk with the living as well as 
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the dead, and with none better than with you, 
and my little Clara there, who stands with her 
bonnet on her arm, looking as hot as if she 
Were in the East Indies." 

" Oh, never mind the heat, uncle," cried Clara, 
as she skipped up, and established herself on 
the garden seat, by her uncle's side ; " I shall 
soon be cool, now I am in the shade ; but do 
tell me what you meant by talking with the 
dead. Oh, uncle, you don't believe in ghosts ? 
i have heard mamma say that all such stories 
are very silly indeed, and that none but foolish 
people believed them." 

" True, Clara," said her uncle, " I do not 
believe in ghosts; and yet I talk with the 
dead." 

" Oh, uncle, now you are making believe ; I 
cannot guess what you mean." 

" Cannot you understand me, Henry ?" said 
^mcle Rupert. 
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Now Henry was older than Clara: he was 
ten years old, and Clara was little more than 
eight. Henry looked thoughtful for a minute 
or two, and then said, " I think I know what 
you mean, uncle. You mean, reading books 
written by men who have been dead many 
years ago. When I write a. letter home firom 
school, I put down what I should say if I were 
there; and when men write books, I suppose 
they do so because they have something to say 
which they wish to tell to people whom they 
cannot see." 

" You are quite right, my boy ; and now you 
see that when books are to be had, one need 
never be solitary ; and when I read the books 
written long ago by wise and clever men, I can 
almost believe that I am sitting by their sides, 
and listening to their account of what happened 
long ago ; and this I call talking with the 
dead.** b 2 
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" Indeed, uncle/' said both the children, 
" that is very delightful. We love to hear 
what happened long ago." 

" You read of many things that happened 
long ago in your books of history, do you not ?" 
said uncle Rupert. 

" Yes," said Henry, " but that never made me 
feel as you say you do when you read old 
books ; because the man who wrote my history 
does not speak as if he himself had lived when 
what he writes of happened. He tells me when 
each king lived, and what he did: now you 
know he could not have lived in every reign, 
and so he must tell us what he has learned 
from books written by men who lived long ago ; 
but that is not like reading those books our- 
selves." 

" Quite right, Henry," said uncle Rupert; " but 
to enable you to understand history, it is neces- 
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sary that some person should take the trouble 
of reading all the books ever written about the 
events related in that history, and to compare 
the various accounts of the same thing — for no 
two people ever tell the same story precisely in 
the same way ; and then, when he has ascer- 
tained all the facts, he puts down a clear account 
of them, which is much more easily remembered 
than three or four different accounts, which I 
am afraid would puzzle little boys and girls so 
much, that they would never learn history at 
all, if they were left to talk only with the dead : 
besides, there are many things in old books 
which you could not understand-" 

" Oh, yes, that is very true, uncle," said 
Henry, looking a little disappointed ; " but I 
should like my history better if I knew that 
it had all been written just as the things it tells 
me happened." 
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** Wait, my boy, till you are some years older, 
and you may have your wish : but now, you 
must study what wiser heads have prepared 
for you ; for if you neglect that now, you will 
never be able to enjoy the books written long 
ago/* 

"But, uncle," said little Clara, '^you read 
these books ; is there nothing in them we could 
understand ? Could you not tell us something 
which you learn when you talk with the dead, 
as you call it?** 

" That I can, and will,** said uncle Rupert. 
" See, here is the book I have been reading to- 
day. This was written many hundred years ago, 
and contains an account of all that the writer 
saw or could learn of the events which hap- 
pened during the space of seventy-five years, 
from the coronation of Edward the Third, to 
the death of his grandson Richard the Second." 
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" But," said Henry, " how could one man re- 
member all the events which happened during 
seventy-five years? If they all happened in 
his lifetime, and after he was old enough to 
understand them, what a very old man he 
must have been !" 

" All the events he records did not happen 
during his life," said uncle Rupert; " for Edward 
the Third was crowned before he was bom; but 
all the earlier part of his history he learns 
from his uncle, who was called John le Bel : 
and he was afterwards acquainted with King 
Edward, and almost every person who is men- 
tioned in his history, and heard from them of 
the events that he had before been told of by 
his uncle." 

" Ah ! then, dear uncle," cried Clara, " your 
man heard tales from his uncle as we do from 
you." 
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" Not quite so," said uncle Rupert ; " for John 
le Bel wrote down all he knew, and gave it to 
his nephew, who, as soon as he was old enough, 
began to write down all he saw and heard; 
and this he continued to do for forty years." 

•* But you have not told us his name, uncle," 
said Clara." 

" It was Sir John Froissart," said uncle 
Rupert ; " and to-morrow I will tell you some 
of the stories he and other writers in the olden 
time relate of knights and ladies, battles, sieges, 
tournaments, and all kinds of adventures." 

" Oh ! delightful !" cried Clara ; " but cannot 
you begin at once ?" 

" No, no," said uncle Rupert, " it is now too 
late to stay here any longer; meet me to- 
morrow evening an hour before sunset, under 
the old ash tree, and you shall hear the first 
of uncle Rupert's stories from Froissart." 
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SECOND EVENING. 



THE COUNTESS OF MONTFORT. 

CAUSES OF WAR BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE DIS- 
PUTED SUCCESSION OF THE COUNTRY OF BRITTANY — THE 

EARL OF MONTFORT TAKEN PRISONER HIS COUNTESS 

BESIEGED IN HENNEBON — HER HEROIC CONDUCT — SHE IS 
RELIEVED BY SIR WALTER MANNY. 

** Well, my dear children,** said uncle Rupert, 
as he met Henry and Clara the next evening 
under the old ash tree, ** I am glad to see you 
so punctual ; now let us welcome old Sir John 
Froissart to our company." 

** We are quite ready, uncle," said both the 
children, "and we have been thinking about 
him ever since yesterday," 

"Sit ye down," said uncle Rupert, "and 
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before we begin, I must see whether you know 
enough of the times we are going to speak 
of to understand my stories. You have read 
of King Edward the Third in your history, 
have you not ? " 

" Oh yes," said Henry ; " and of his son the 
brave Black Prince, and of the battles of Cre9y 
and Poictiers." 

" Do you recollect why the English went to 
war with the French, and why those battles 
were fought ?" said uncle Rupert. 

" Not very well, uncle," said Henry ; " but I 
believe King Edward wanted to be king of 
France as well as England." 

" But had he any right to go to war with 
the king of France?" said Clara. 

" I do not think he had," said uncle Rupert ; 
" but you shall hear his reasons for acting as 
he did. The province of Guienne in France be- 
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longed to Edward, as the heir of his mother, 
who was a French princess. Edward was sum- 
moned by the French king, Philip de Valois, 
to perform what was called homage for these 
lands. In these early times, the king of each 
country claimed the property of all the lands 
in his kingdom ; but he divided them amongst 
the nobles of the country, who were bound in 
return to do him certain services — ^most com- 
monly to fiimish him with a certain number of 
soldiers in time of war. The nobles succeeded 
each other from father to son in these estates ; 
and each king, at the beginning of his reign, 
summoned the holders of the estates to come 
to him, and acknowledge him as their king, and 
promise to perform the services due for his 
estate ; and this was termed homage. When 
Philip became king of France, he sent to King 
Edward to come and do homage for the duchy 
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of Guienne : this Edward did not much like, as 
he was very reluctant to confess himself in 
anything inferior to the king of France ; but as 
some of the castles and part of the country of 
Guienne were in the possession of Philip, and 
the whole province was quite defenceless, he 
at last came to France and performed his 
homage, and by this act admitted that Philip 
was the lawful king of France. Soon after, 
disputes occurred between him and Philip, about 
the surrender of aU that Edward considered as 
belonging to him, as part of Guienne, and 
upon other aflFairs ; and evil counsellors advised 
Edward to set up a claim to the kingdom of 
France. It is not very clear that he intended 
to make a claim to the whole kingdom when he 
first made war ; he probably meant to be satis- 
fied with obtaining possession of Guienne fireed 
fi-om any homage ; but when he found that he 
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should be more likely to be helped by Philip's 
enemies if he boldly claimed the kingdom, he 
directly did so, and took the title of king of 
France. The long and bloody wars which our 
friend Sir John Froissart tells us of, followed. 

" Uncle,'* said Clara, " I do not love King 
Edward one bit ; I think he was a very wicked 
man," 

** I am afraid, my dear girl," said uncle 
Rupert, " that he wilfdlly acted wrong in 
claiming the crown of France; but in other 
things he behaved so well, that we should 
not be too ready to condemn him altogether. 
Hiere was some doubt about the right of Philip 
to the throne, and Edward was first persuaded 
to make war, by Robert of Artois, a French 
count of high rank, and brother-in-law of Philip, 
who, in consequence of a quarrel with the 
French king, had taken refuge with Edward. 
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Now as the English king found that some of 
the French were willing to acknowledge his 
title, he was more ready to persuade himself 
that he ought really to be king of France." 

" Cannot you tell us, uncle," said Henry, 
" exactly how it was that there was any doubt 
about who ought to be king of France ? There 
is no doubt that Queen Victoria ought to be 
queen of England ?" 

" None in the world, my dear boy," said uncle 
Rupert ; " the laws of England are now so well 
settled, that no dispute can arise upon the 
succession to the crown : but in France, at the 
time we are speaking of, considerable doubt 
existed whether a woman could be the queen 
of that country, and Edward founded his claun 
upon his descent from his mother, Isabella, who 
was sister to the last French king. I cannot 
explain the whole aflGair to you ; for you would. 
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I am sure, be puzzled. To understand what 
Sir John Froissart tells us, it is sufficient for 
you to know, that Edward's claim was very 
poorly made out, and that the law of France 
did not allow women to reign over them, or 
their descendants to claim the crown in their 
right." 

" I am sure that was very unfair," said 
Clara : " why could not a queen reign, as well 
as a king ?" 

" In those warlike times," said uncle Rupert, 
** when every man who possessed a castle filled 
it with armed men, and made war at his 
pleasure on his nearest neighbours, it was 
perhaps necessary that the government should 
be in the hands of men who could command 
their own armies, and in person control their 
unruly subjects. Besides, this rule, excluding 

» 

women from all right to the throne, was the 
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ancient law of the land. However, the story 
Sir John Froissart will tell us this evening, 
shows that the women, in those days, could 
sometimes fight as well as the men." 

" What, uncle !" said Henry ; '* women fight, 
and ride at the head of soldiers, on horse* 
back?" 

" Even so," said uncle Rupert. " Now listen : 
—On the 30th of AprU, 1341, John, Duke of 
Brittany, (a large province forming the most 
westerly portion of France,) died, and imme- 
diately a dispute arose between the Earl of 
Montfort, the duke's half brother, (who was 
also named John,) and Charles of Blois, who 
had married the duke's niece, the daughter of 
his full brother, for the succession." 

•* Stop, stop, uncle," cried Clara ; " I don't 
understand you at all. What do you mean by 
the duke's half brother ?" 
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" You are right to stop me, Clara," said uncle 
Rupert. " Remember to do so always, when 
you do not fiilly understand what is said to 
you, and you will avoid a great evil,— a conftised 
knowledge of what you learn, which is almost 
worse than no knowledge at all. The Count of 
Penthi^vre, the father of Charles of Blois' wife, 
was the son of the same father and mother as 
John duke of Brittany; he was his ftiU brother. 
After his birth, his mother died, and his father 
married again ; the Earl of Montfort was bom 
of this second marriage; he had the same father 
but not the same mother as John Duke of 
Brittany, and this is what is called a half 
brother." 

" Thank you, uncle, I understand that quite 
clearly ; now pray go on." 

" The Earl of Montfort," continued uncle Ru- 
pert, " claimed the dukedom as being nearest 
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of kindred with the last duke, and denied his 
niece's claim, on account of her sex. Imme- 
diately he heard of the death of the duke his 
brother, he and his wife, who, Froissart says, 
had the heart of a lion, set out for Nantes, one 
of the chief cities of the dukedom, and pro- 
cured the acknowledgment of his title from 
the citizens ; and he sent a siunmons to all the 
barons and nobles of Brittany, to come and 
swear obedience to him, on a certain day. One 
knight alone. Sir Herv^ de Leon, a powerful 
and valiant man, obeyed him. This failure of 
attendance did not dishearten the Earl of Mont- 
fort. He got together a good army, for the 
citizens of Nantes were well disposed towards 
him, and had given up to him the grand trea- 
sury of the duchy, which was kept at Nantes, 
and he found no difficulty in enlisting soldiers. 
He had great success, and after subduing the 
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whole country, disbanded his soldiers. Mean- 
time Charles of Blois went to Paris, and com- 
plained to King Philip that the Earl of Mont- 
fort was conquering all his country, and he 
begged the king to assist him. Philip sum- 
moned the Earl of Montfort, as his subject, to 
appear before him at Paris, that judgment 
might be given on the dispute between him 
and Charles of Blois. The messengers found 
the earl in the city of Nantes, keeping great 
feasts, which he made them partake of, and 
told them he would be obedient to the king's 
commands, and would cheerfully attend them. 
He made very magnificent preparations, set out 
from Nantes, and journeyed on till he came to 
Paris, which he entered with more than four 
hundred attendants on horseback, and tarried 
there that day and night. 

" The next day he and all his men mounted 

c2 
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their horses, and rode to the king's palace. 
There the king and his twelve peers, the chief 
noblemen of the kingdom, with other great 
lords of France, tarried his coming, and the 
lord Charles of Blois with them. Then the 
earl entered into the king's chamber : he was 
well regarded, and saluted of every person. 
Then he inclined himself to the king and said, 
' Sir, I am come hither at your commandment 
and pleasure.' Then the king said, 'Earl of 
Montfort, for your so doing I give you thanks ; 
howbeit I wonder how that you durst under- 
take on you the duchy of Brittany, wherein ye 
have no right, for there is another nearer than 
you be, and you would disinherit him.' Then 
the earl said, * Sir, as for the right that ye 
speak of, saving your displeasure, you do me 
therein wrong ; for. Sir, I know none so near to 
my brother, that is departed, as I am ; if it were 
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judged or plainly declared by right, that there 
were another nearer than I, I would not be 
rebel, nor ashamed to leave it.' — * Well, Sir,' 
quoth the king, ' you say well ; but I command 
you in all that you hold of me, that you depart 
not out of this city of Paris these fifteen days, 
by the which time the twelve peers and lords 
of my realm shall judge this matter, and then 
you shall know what right you have, and if you 
do otherwise, you shall displease me.' Then 
the earl said, * Sir, all shall be at your pleasure.' 
Then he went from the court to his lodging 
to dinner. When he came to his lodging, he 
entered into his chamber, and there sat and 
imagined many doubts; and finally, with a 
small company, he mounted on his horse, 
and returned again into Brittany before the 
Mng or any others, except his own particular 
friends, knew anything of the matter. Some 
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thought he had been but a little sick in his 
lodging." 

" But, uncle," said Henry, " why did not the 
Earl stay until the lords had judged between 
him and Charles of Blois ?" 

" Do not you remember," said uncle Rupert, 
" that he entered into his chamber, and ima- 
gined many doubts ? He saw he had no chance 
of a fair trial, for it was evident that both the 
king and his lords were already determined 
against him. Charles of Blois was the king's 
nephew ; and even if his claim had not been 
well founded, it was very likely that the king 
would have decided in his favour, for the law 
was not then so well established as to prevent 
a king from breaking it at his pleasure. When 
the Earl of Montfort rode to Paris at the head 
of four hundred men, he probably thought that 
such a display of power would have made the 
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king hesitate in supporting his nephew; but 
when he found that the king had already 
determined on enforcing his claims, he feared 
lest he should be made a prisoner in Paris, 
and therefore went off secretly, as you have 
heard. 

" Well," said Clara, " now you know why 
the Earl of Montfort did not stay at Paris, do 
let uncle Rupert go on ; I want to hear about 
the Countess of Montfort, who had the heart of 
a lion." 

" Oh yes," cried Henry, " and about the 
ladies fighting on horseback ; do go on, uncle." 

" The Earl of Montfort went back to Nantes," 
continued uncle Rupert, " and related to his 
countess all that had happened, and wrote, 
according to her advice, to all the towns and 
castles that had been surrendered to him. He 
established in each able captains and soldiers. 
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and paid them well. Meantime, the parliament 
of Paris met, and adjudged the duchy of Brit-" 
tany to Lord Charles of Blois. Upon this, 
many of the lords of France agreed to assist 
him against the Earl of Montfort ; and a war 
began. At last Lord Charles of Blois gained 
the town of Nantes, and took the Earl of 
Montfort prisoner. This happened in Decem- 
ber 1341." 

" Oh, the poor Countess of Montfort ! what 
will she do now ? *' cried Clara. 

'* What will she do ?*' said Henry : " why, she 
will dress herself in armour like Joan of Arc, 
and mount on horseback with a sword by her 
side and a spear in her hand, and ride at the 
head of her troops, and kill Lord Charles of 
Blois, and get back her husband. Oh, that will 
be glorious ! Was it not so, uncle ? ** 

" We shall hear," said uncle Rupert, laugh- 
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ing. " Sir John Froissart says the Countess of 
Montfort had the courage of a man, and the 
heart of a lion. She was in the city of Rennes, 
when she heard of the capture of her lord, and 
notwithstanding the great grief she had at 
heart, she did all she could to comfort and 
cheer her friends and soldiers : showing them 

« 

her young son, called John after his father, she 
said, * Oh, gentlemen, do not be cast down by 
what we have suffered through the loss of my 
lord : he was but one man. Look at this little 
child ; if it please God, he shall be his restorer, 
and shaU do you much service. I have enough 
of wealth, which I will share with you, and 
will seek out such a leader as you may put 
trust in. When the countess had thus en- 
couraged her friends and soldiers at Rennes, 
she visited all the other towns and fortresses, 
taking her young son John with her. She 
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addressed and encouraged them in the same 
manner as she had done at Rennes. She 
strengthened her garrisons both with men and 
provisions, paid handsomely for everything, 
and gave largely wherever she thought it 
would have a good effect. She then went to 
Hennebon, near the sea, where she and her son 
remained aU that winter ; frequently visiting 
her garrisons, whom she encouraged and paid 
liberally." 

" One word, uncle," said Clara : " I don't un- 
derstand what you mean by garrisons." 

" A garrison, my dear," said uncle Rupert, "is 
a body of soldiers placed in a town or castle to 
take care of it, and defend it against the 
attacks of enemies." 

" Thank you, uncle ; now pray go on," said 
Clara. 

" When the summer returned, Lord Charles 
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of Blois issued forth from Nantes, where he 
hq.d remained all the winter, with a large 
army, and attacked the city of Rennes, which 
was stoutly defended by the governor. The 
Countess of Montfort sent a messenger to Eng- 
land, to beg King Edward's assistance, which 
he very readily granted, and sent Sir Walter 
Manny, a very brave knight and skilful gene- 
ral, with many other knights and gentlemen, 
and six thousand archers, to her aid; they 
embarked, but met with such bad weather, 
that they were kept at sea for forty days. In 
the mean time, the people of Rennes rose 
against their governor, seized him, and surren- 
dered the city to Lord Charles of Blois, about 
the beginning of May 1342. 

" Lord Charles of Blois now determined to 
march against Hennebon ; for he thought if he 
could get the countess and her son into his 
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hands, the war would be at an end, as her 
husband was already a prisoner. When the 
countess and her knights heard that their 
enemies were coming to besiege them, and 
that they were hard by, they ordered the 
alarm bells to be rung, and every one to arm 
himself for the defending of the town. Lord 
Charles drew near to Hennebon, and there 
encamped his men. Some of the youths 
among the Spanish, French, and Genoese in 
his army, advanced to the barriers (strong 
wooden palings erected before the gates, and 
extending some way beyond the waUs, serving 
as an additional security) to skirmish. Those 
in the town, seeing this, sallied out to meet 
them ; so there was a sharp conflict, and the 
Genoese lost more than they gained. In the 
evening they all returned to their different 
quarters. 
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" On the morrow, the lords made another 
assault on the barriers early in the morning, 
and many of the bravest of those within went 
out to meet them; they fought with great 
courage till noon, when the assiailants retired 
a little, carrying off with them numbers of 
wounded, and lea\^ng behind them a great 
many dead. When the lords of France per- 
ceived their men retreat, they were much 
enraged, and made them return again to the 
assault more fiercely than before, whilst those 
in the town were in earnest to make a brave 
defence. 

" The countess, who had clothed herself in 

armour " "Oh, brave countess!" cried 

Henry, " I told you she would do so : now listen, 
Clara ; now then, uncle !" 

" Well," said uncle Rupert, " the countess, 
who had clothed herself in armour, was 
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mounted on a war-horse, and rode up and 
down the streets of the town entreating and 
encouraging the inhabitants to defend them- 
selves honourably. She caused the ladies and 
other women to cut short their kirtles, or long 
gowns, and carry heavy stones and pots of 
quick-lime to the top of the walls, and throw 
them on their enemies." 

" I can understand throwing great stones on 
the men's heads and knocking them down, but 
why did they throw the pots of lime ?" said 
Henry. 

" Because the lime would blind them if it 
went into their eyes, and bum them if it 
penetrated the joints of their armour," said 
uncle Rupert. 

" Oh, how dreadfully cruel 1" said Clara, " how 
shocking to throw lime on purpose to blind the 
poor men ; and women to do it ! Oh ! uncle." 
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"All war is shocking," said uncle Rupert. 
" I hope that in the course of time the world 
will become too wise to go to war at all. 
But the countess and the people with her were 
fighting for their lives, and if the enemy had 
forced their way into the castle, it is very 
likely that they would have made the ladies 
undergo yet greater suflferings than they en- 
dured from the lime or the stones. The means 
used were those practised in all sieges, and the 
ladies are to be praised, not blamed, for assist- 
ing their brave defenders ; it was more to their 
praise, because it must have been much more 
painful to them to inflict such sufferings on 
their fellow-creatures, than it was to the hardy 
soldiers whose trade was fighting : and brave 
they certainly were ; for who could expect the 
high-bom lady, softly bred up in princely 
halls, to brave death on the walls of a besieged 
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castle, where arrows and cross-bow bolts were 
flying like hail ? They were fighting for their 
lives and their honour, and the countess was 
fighting for her son." 

" Brave, brave women ! " cried Henry ; " but it 
was terrible fbr them to be forced to do it : 
but go on, uncle, go on." 

" You should say, Go on. Sir John," said uncle 
Rupert; " for recollect, it is he who is talking 
to you — I am only his interpreter. The same 
day the countess performed a very gaUant 
deed : she ascended a high tower, to see how 
her people behaved, and having perceived that 
all the lords and others of the Lord Charles's 
army had quitted their tents, and were come 
to the assault, she immediately descended, 
mounted her horse, armed as she was, collected 
three hundred horsemen, sallied out at another 
of the gates that was not attacked, and gallop- 
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ing up to the tents of her enemies, cut them 
down, and set them on fire without any" loss, 
for there were only servants and boys, who 
fled on her approach. As soon as the French 
saw their camp on fire, and heard the noise, 
they cried * Treason ! treason !' and all left the 
assault. The countess seeing this, got her 
men together, and finding that she could not 
re-enter Hennebon without great risk, took 
another road, leading to the castle of Brest, 
which is not far distant. The Lord Lewis of 
Spain, who was marshal of the French army, 
had gone to his tents, which were on fire, and 
seeing the countess and her company galloping 
oflF as fast as they could, inunediately pursued 
them with a large body of men-at-arms. He 
gained so fast upon them, that he came up 
with them, and wounded or slew all who were 
not well mounted ; but the countess and part 

D 
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of her company made such speed that they 
arrived at the castle of Brest, where they were 
received with great joy. 

" The next day the French army, who had 
lost their tents and provisions, set to work to 
huild huts of the branches of trees, to shelter 
themselves. They were all amazed when they 
learnt that the countess had herself planned 
and executed this enterprise ; but those of the 
town, not knowing what had become of her, 
were very imeasy, for they were fiill five days 
without gaining any intelligence of her. The 
countess in the mean while had been so active, 
that she had assembled from five to six him- 
dred men, well armed and mounted, and with 
them set out, about midnight, from Brest, and 
came straight to Hennebon about sunrise, riding 
along one of the sides of the enemy's host, imtU 
she came to the gates of the castle, which were 
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opened to her : she entered with great triumph, 
to the sounds of trumpets and other warlike 
instruments, to the astonishment of the French, 
who began arming themselves, to make another 
assault upon the town, whilst those within 
mounted the walls to defend it. This attack 
was very severe, and lasted till past noon. 
The French lost more than their opponents, 
and at last the French lords put an end to it ; 
for their men were killed and wounded to no 
purpose. 

" The French now determined to divide their 
army: part went to besiege another castle, 
called Aurai, and with them went Lord Charles 
of Blois ; the rest were under Lord Lewis of 
Spain, to carry on the siege of Hennebon. 
Lord Lewis saw that nothing was to be gained 
by assaults, and he therefore sent for twelve 
large machines, which had been left at Rennes, 

d2 
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to cast stones against the castle, and batter 
the walls. With these machines he succeeded 
so well, that the courage of the defenders 
began to fail. Some of these went so far as 
to begin a treaty for surrender, though sorely 
against the countess's will, who entreated 
them not to doubt that she should receive 
succours within three days ; all she could say 
was of no effect, and the very next day prepa- 
rations were being made for admitting the 
enemy, when the countess, who had been 
anxiously looking out from a window of the 
castle towards the sea, cried out most joyfully, 
' I see the succours I have so long expected and 
wished for coming.' Twice did she repeat her 
glad tidings, and the townspeople running to 
the waUs and windows of the castle, saw a 
numerous fleet of large and small vessels, 
making all sail towards Hennebon. They 
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rightly thought it must be the fleet froiri Eng- 
land, which had been so long detained at sea 
by tempests and contrary winds/' 

"Well," said Clara, «I do feel quite glad. 
And so the poor countess will be' saved at last ! 
I began to feel sadly afraid, lest the people 
would have given her up, after having done so 
much to defend them." 

" All thoughts of surrender were now at an 
end," continued uncle Rupert ; " and the coun- 
tess prepared, and hung with tapestry, halls 
and chambers, to lodge handsomely the lords 
and barons of England, whom she saw coming, 
and sent out a noble company to meet them. 
When they were landed, she went herself to 
give them welcome, respectfully thanking eiach 
knight and squire, and led them into the town 
and castle, that they might have convenient 
lodging. On the morrow, she gave them a 
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magnificent entertainment. All that night 
and the following day, a large machine which 
had been placed by the Frenchmen very near 
the walls, never ceased from casting stones 
into the town.'' 

^* But why did not they use cannon ?'* said 
Henry. ^ The cannon-balls would soon have 
knocked a hole in the walls, and then, perhaps, 
the poor countess would have been taken after 
all.'' 

^ It was only two years before, that cannons 
had been used at all. We first read of them 
as mounted on the walls of Quesnoy, in 1340, 
and for a long period they were very rarely 
employed ; their construction was clumsy, and 
their management ill understood. Long after 
1342, the date of our story, battering-rams 
and machines, such as were used against Hen- 
nebon, sometimes casting stones of immense 
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weight, were employed in sieges. — ^Now let 
us return to the countess. After the enter- 
tainment^ Sir Walter Manny, who was captain 
of the English, inquired of the countess the 
state of the town and of the enemy's ahny. 
Upon looking out of the window, he said he 
had a great inclination to de8la*oy that large 
machine, which was placed so near and much 
annoyed them, if any would second him. Two 
knights of Brittatiy immediately offered to go 
with him. They went to arm themselves, and 
then, with several oth» knights who we!*e also 
J*©ady to go, and three hundred archers, they 
sallied out of one of the gates. The archers 
diot so well, that those who guarded the 
machine fled ; the men-at-aites fell upon 
them, slew the greater part, stod broke down 
and cut in pieces this large machine. The 
English then bi^an to reti^eat towards the 
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town; but the Frenchmen, who got on their 
armour as quickly as they could, followed 
them full gallop, and a very sharp conflict 
ensued. At last, the French drew off, and the 
English, and the townsmen who had come out 
to help them, all returned safely. The Coun- 
tess of Montfort came down from the castle 
to meet them, and with a most cheerful 
countenance kissed Sir Walter Manny and all 
his companions, one after the other, like a 
noble and valiant dame." 

** Oh, uncle, how strange,*' cried Clara, ** for 
a lady to kiss so many gentlemen in: that 
manner!" 

" It would seem exceedingly strange if a 
lady were to do so now," said uncle Rupert ; 
" but the countess only followed the custom 
of the times ; what she did was not considered 
indelicate, but only as the highest compliment 
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she could pay to her brave defenders. You 
would think it strange to see two men kiss 
one another; yet that is the common mode 
of salutation between friends in France, and 
many other foreign countries. I recollect that 
a young lady whose father was a German, 
though she herself was bom and brought up 
in England, told me she could not repress her 
astonishment, when, on a journey she took 
with her father in Germany, as the carriage 
was going slowly up a hill, she saw him jump 
out of the carriage, run up to a respectable old 
gentleman who was walking along the road, 
hug him in his arms and kiss him on both 
cheeks. She could scarcely believe it was her 
own papa who was acting in so strange a 
manner. Yet he was only expressing his 
delight at meeting an old friend, according 
to the custom of the country; though, to be 
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sure, people would have thought him mad if he 
had done so in England." 

^ Well, that is a funny story, uncle,'' said 
Clara, laughing : " now pray tell us some more 
about the countess." 

" I can teU you very little more this even- 
ing," said uncle Rupert; "all her greatest 
danger is over, and my story is already too 
long, for the sun has gone down and the 
evening dew fills all the air. — ^Lord Lewis of 
Spain now despaired of winning Hennebon ; he 
held a council of the leaders of his army, and 
they all determined to break up the camp, and 
go and join Lord Charles of Blois at Aurai. 
Accordingly next morning they broke up their 
huts and tents, and set off; the townspeople 
pursued them with hootings, and attempting 
to attack those who went last, were driven 
back, and lost some of their men before they 
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could re-enter the town. Soon after, Sir Wal- 
ter Manny and his companions set forth to 
carry on the war in other parts of Brittany, 
and left the brave countess safe in Hennebon ; 
and there we must leave her." 

"Oh! uncle, cannot you tell us what became of 
her at last, and whether she ever quite conquered 
Lord Charles of Blois, and whether her young 
son was ever Duke of Brittany ?" said Henry. 

" Yes, my dear ; she maintained the war for 
many years ; her husband escaped from prison, 
but died soon after ; and she still exerted her- 
self^ till her young son John was able himself 
to command his armies. At length, the death 
of Charles of Blois, who was slain in battle, 
left bnn in peaceable pc^session of Brittany. — 
But come, children, come, the * night wind 's 
blowing,' and it is time for us to seek mama's, 
tea-table." 
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THIRD EVENING- 



SIR WALTER MANNY. 

HIS BIRTH AND EDUCATION CONDUCTS THE WAR IN BRIT- 
TANY AND QASCONY — FINDS THE TOMB OF HIS MURDERED 
FATHER IS PRESENT AT THE SIEGE OF CALAIS, AND IN- 
TERCEDES FOR EUSTACE DE. ST. PIERRE AND HIS COM- 
PANIONS. 

The shadows were growing longer, and the 
more tender flowers began to close theh" 
shrinking leaves, when nncle Rupert, Henry, 
and Clara, again met in the cool shade of the 
old ash-tree, 

" Ah ! my dear uncle," cried Clara, " I am so 
glad. to see you and Sir John again! What 
pretty story will he tell us to-night ?" 

" Why," replied uncle Rupert, " his budget is 
so full, it is not easy to choose." 
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" I should like to hear more about Sir Walter 
Manny, that brave good knight, who came to 
help the poor countess just in time to save her 
castle," said Henry. " Don't you remember, 
Clara, how he rushed out and destroyed the 
large machine, that did so much damage? I 
am sure Sir John can teU us a great deal more 
about him ; for such a brave man must have 
done many other famous things. Was it not 
so, uncle ?" 

" Yes, my boy, you are right," said uncle 
Rupert. " Sir Walter Manny was a good knight ; 
and, what is better, he was a good man. 
Wherever he went, he was honoured and 
respected; and King Edward especially valued 
him very highly, and loved him well. Sir John 
relates one remarkable instance in which that 
king distinguished him in a singularly honour- 
able manner, and this you shall hear : but first 
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you would, I dare say, like to know a little 
more about him." 

" Oh, yes," said Clara, " I shall like to hear 
all you can tell us about the brave Sir Walter 
Manny." 

" He was bom in Hainault, the country of 
Queen Philippa," continued unde Rupert ; " and 
when that princess came over to England, after 
her marriage with Edward the Third, he accom- 
panied her to attend on and carve for her, as 
was the custom of the time, when young gentle- 
men began their education by becoming pages, 
as they were then called, in some great family; 
where, while they were instructed in the use of 
arms and other accomplishments, they perform- 
ed many offices which are now left to menial 
servants, — such as waiting upon their lord or 
lady, and carving for them when they dined. 
To do this skilftdly was accounted a great 
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accomplishment, and there were even masters 
who professed to teach the art, and enable their 
pupils to practise it with graceful elegance. 
When the pages were able to take part in battle, 
they were advanced to the rank of squires; and 
then even the poorest might win the honour of 
knighthood. 

" Sir Walter Manny was knighted before King 
Edward invaded France, and he was the fore- 
most in that war ; for before he left England, 
he had made a promise before the nobles and 
ladies, that he would be the first that would 
enter France, and take some castle or strong 
town, and perform some gallant deed of arms : 
and he kept his word; for as soon as King 
Edward had landed in Flanders, and openly 
declared war against France,* he collected a 
body of men on whom he knew he could rely, 
led them into the French dominions, burnt the 
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town of Mortaigne, and took two castles, and 
returned to King Edward, before any one knew 
what had become of him. This happened in 
the year 133d, 

" He performed many other gallant exploits ; 
and you have heard how he assisted the Coun- 
tess of Montfort, in 1342." 

** Oh dear me, uncle !" said Clara, who began 
to look rather dull, ^* what is the use of tell- 
ing us the very year when all these things 
happened? — what can it signify? I learn 
whole pages of these tiresome dates at school : 
they make me very tired, but I am sure they 
do me no good — ^they are too dl-y. I Uke your 
stories, but I don't like your dates at all." 

" Ah, Clara ! Clara !" said uncle Rupert, 
"that is not spoken like a wise little girl. 
Unless you remember, and remember clearly, 
the exact dates of different events, you will 
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meet with continual difficulties in reading 
history. You might forget whether it was 
before or after Edward HI. had declared war 
against France, that he sent Sir Walter Manny 
to Hennebon ; aad be puzzled to know whether 
the battle of Crecy or that of Polctiers were 
the first fought. All the events you hear of 
wUl, instead of remaining clearly impressed on 
your mind, be so confused and out of order 
that you can never bring them distinctly to 
your recollection. It is to avoid this evil that 
I have taken care to give you dates from time 
to time; they are not difficult to remember 
when they are joined to the ^qsfj ; and indeed 
one serves to assist the remembrance of the 
other. So, my little girl, you must listen 
attentively, and when we come to the end I 
shaU expect you to tell me when Sir Walter 
Manny went to Hennebon. Now we will 
go on. E 
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"After relieving the duchess, Sir Walter 
carried on the war for some time in Brit- 
tany, and afterwards in Gascony; where, in 
the town of La Re61e, which was taken by 
the English who erected wooden towers close 
to the walls, and from thence threw bridges 
of planlcs to the top and entered the town, 
he discovered the tomb of his father who had 
been buried there many years before. You 
will think it strange that he had been buried 
so far away from his own country, and that 
his son should not know where his tomb was 
to be found; but he had been treacherously 
murdered when far away from his home and 
friends. It so happened that the Lord Manny, 
the father of Sir Walter, wounded a Gascon 
knight so dangerously in a tournament held 
at Cambray, that he afterwards died of the 
injuries he had received." 
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*' I have heard of toumaments," said Henry, 
" but I thought they were only games, and that 
they did not fight in earnest." 

" You are quite right," said uncle Rupert, 
"but their games were so rough that lives 
were frequently lost in them." 

" Pray, uncle, explain something more to me 
about toumaments, for I have no idea what the 
word means," said Clara. 

"A tournament, my dear," replied uncle 
Rupert, " was a warlike amusement, of which 
the knights were very fond, and on which 
ladies delighted to look. The lance was the 
principal weapon used by the knights, and 
with these they ran against one another, 
clothed in armour and mounted on horseback ; 
and the one who lost a stirrup or was thrown 
from his horse was accounted vanquished. 
The lances used in toumaments were usually 
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headless, though sometimes pointed lances 
were used, and when they broke the com- 
batants were permitted to fight with their 
swords and battle-axes, as in real war; this 
was attended with great danger and was very 
seldom suffered; but on all occasions the 
chief person present at the tournament, gene- 
rally a king, or at least some great lord, could 
at once put an end to it, when he saw that 
there was danger in its longer continuance : but 
notwithstanding this, lives were too often lost 
in these rude sports. Sir John Froissart gives 
an account of a great many tournaments and 
single combats, and you shall hear more about 
them some other time." 

" The Lord Manny had not injured the 
Gascon knight intentionally, but when he 
died his friends vowed to be revenged; but 
the friends of both parties interfered, and at 
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last it was agreed that if Lord Manny made 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. James of 
Compostella, by way of penance or punish-- 
ment for having caused the death of the 
Gascon knight, he should be forgiven. Persons 
who profess what is called the Roman Oatiiolic 
religion, believe that the saints^ that is the 
souls of persons who have been remarkable 
for their holy lives on earth, are proper objects 
of worship, and that it is right to pray to them 
to intercede for us with God ; and they also 
believe it to be a meritorious act to go on foot 
to the tomb, or shrine of the saint, as it is 
called, and that if you go barefoot you are 
stiU more virtuous ; and they believe that such 
visits or pUgrimageSi are sufficient to atone for 
many sins. Some saints are supposed to 
possess more power than others; and St. 
James of Compostella is to this day greatly 
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celebrated, and his tomb, which is in Spain, is 
still yearly visited by mtdtitudes of deluded 
people, who think that by such means they 
can wipe away all their sins; but you know 
that can only be done by prayer to God, and 
by earnest endeavours to do better in future, 
the only sure proof that your prayers are 
sincere. The Roman Catholics also believe 
that a certain form of prayer and worship 
called a mass, repeated by a priest, will lessen 
the punishment of the dead in the next world, 
and that the more masses said for any par- 
ticular soul, the lighter will be its suffering. 
Most probably, though Sir John does not say 
so. Lord Manny had undertaken to have 
masses said for the soul of the Gascon knight 
at the tomb of St. James at Compostella. 

" But the friends of the Gascon knight were 
not honourable men. Although Lord Manny 
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had performed all they had required of hun, 
they waylaid him on his return from Compos- 
tella, and murdered him in the town of La 
Re61e. No one knew positively who had done 
this deed, and as Lord Manny had no friends 
with him, nobody took any trouble to discover 
the murderers. He was buried in a little 
chapel, and the affair was forgotten. But 
when his son came to the place where his 
father had been murdered, he inquired among 
the people, to find whether any one could point 
but the tomb. At last he met with an old 
man, who said he had been present at Lord 
Manny's funeral ; and Sir Walter promised him 
a rich reward, if he would lead him to the 
tomb of his father. 

" When Sir Walter with his aged conductor 
came to the spot where his father had been 
formerly buried, he foxmd there a small tomb 
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of marble, which his servants had erected otct 
him ; and the old man said, ^ Surely, sir, your 
father lies here, and was buried beneath thi3 
tomb ; and there is yet a writing on the tomb 
which will bear witness that I speak the 
truth.' Sir Walter then stooped down and 
looking closely at the tomb perceived a Latin 
inscription, which he caused to be read to fajm 
by a clerk." 

" What !" cried Henry, « could not Sir Wal- 
ter Manny, a knight and a gentleman, read?" 

'' That is more than I can tell you,^ said 
unde Rupert laughing ; ^ it is very clear that 
he did not understand Latin ; but there Were 
many good knights, ay and clever men too, in 
his day, who could not read at all, for before 
printing was invented books were very scarce ; it 
takes longer to write even two or three copies of 
a book than to print many thousands, and books 
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eonsequ^ntly cost a great deal more than they 
do now ; there were no pretty story-books for 
little children in those days, and very few fit 
for elder people to read. Men too were so much 
engaged in war, that had they been indined to 
read they had little time for it, and then 
almost all the learning of those days was 
confined to the monks, who stopped at home 
in their convents. Monks and priests were 
(^ed * clerks,' from their Latin name cfonci, 
and one of these Sir Walter called to read the 
inscription on his father's tomb ; and he found 
that the old man had told him the truth. 
Two days afterwards, he had the tomb opened, 
took out the bones of his father, and placing 
them in a coffin, sent them to Valenciennes in 
the coimtry of Hainault, where they were 
again buried. He also ordered masses to be 
(said and continued yearly. 
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" Sir Walter Manny remained more than 
two years in Gascony, and did not join King 
Edward again until after the famous battle of 
Crecy. As the country between Gascony and 
Calais was full of French, he could not travel 
in safety without some protection, and he 
therefore promised a great knight of Nor- 
mandy, whom he had taken prisoner, his 
liberty, if he would procure a passport or 
safe conduct for him from the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, that is, a paper signifying that he was 
under the duke's protection, and desiring all 
persons to let him go ft'ee. But notwith- 
standing this, he was taken prisoner, and 
thrown into the prison of the Chatelet at Paris, 
where he was detained a long time, tiU at 
length he was set at liberty upon the remon- 
strances of the Duke. 

"Edward was then besiegmg the city of 
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Calais, which he gained at last, but not before 
he had remained almost a twelvemonth before 
it. At length the inhabitants, finding that 
all hope of aid from the King of France was 
vain, and being so terribly distressed with 
hunger that the stoutest among them could 
hardly support it, began to think of surren- 
der. Sir John de Vienne, the governor, there- 
fore, mounted the battlements, and made signs 
to the English that he wished to speak to 
them. The king of England, on hearing this, 
sent Sir Walter Manny and Lord Basset to 
leam what the governor wanted. When they 
were come near, the Lord de Vienne said to 
them, *Dear gentlemen, you, who are very 
valiant knights, know that the king of France, 
whose subjects we are, sent us to defend this 
town and castle, which we have done to our 
utmost. But now all help fails us, and we are 
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SO straitened that we have nothing left to eat» 
and we must either die or go mad with hun- 
ger, if the gallant king^ your lord, does not 
take pity upon us. I beg you therefore, dear 
lords, that you will entreat the king for us, 
that he will permit us to go forth as we are, 
and wiU be content with possessmg the town 
and castle and all that is within them.' 

** ' Sir John, Sir John,' replied Sir Walter, 
'we know our king's intentions, for he told 
them to us. You must not think to go away 
so easily as you desire, but must submit 
yourselves entirely to be ransomed or put to 
death at his pleasure; those of Calais have 
done him so much mischief, and cost him the 
lives of so many soldiers, that it is no wonder 
that he takes it heavily.' 

" The Lord de Vienne answered ; * These 
conditions are too hard for us. We are but a 
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small nuinber of knights and squires, who 
have loyally served our lord and master, as 
you would have done had you been in our 
place, and have suffered much ill and disquiet ; 
but we will endure more than any men ever did 
m a similar situation, before we consent that 
the smallest boy in the town should fare worse 
than the best amongst us. I therefore once 
more entreat you, out of compassion, to return 
to the king of England and beg him to have 
pity on us. You will thus confer a great 
favoiu* on us, for we trust much in his gal- 
lantry, and that he will have mercy on us.' 

" Sir Walter very readily undertook to de- 
liver the governor's message, but Kiug Edward, 
who was exceedingly enraged at the obstinate 
defence made by the people of Calais, said that 
he would grant no favour, for he fully intended 
that they should all starve or be kiUed. But 
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Sir Walter drew the angry king aside, out of 
the hearing of those who surrounded him, and 
reminded him that if he behaved so cruelly 
towards the people of Calais, who had served 
their king so faithfully, his own soldiers would 
be less ready to defend his towns and castles ; 
for they were continually liable to be placed 
in the same situation, and if no mercy were 
shown by him, his men could expect none 
from the French when they might chance to 
be taken prisoners. This sensible remon- 
strance somewhat softened King Edward, and 
he ordered Sir Walter to go back and tell Sir 
John de Vienne that, if six of the chief citizens 
of Calais were sent to him, bare-headed and 
bare-footed, with halters round their necks, 
and the keys of the town and castle in their 
hands, he would pardon the rest. 

" When Sir Walter returned to Sir John 
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de Vienne and reported the king's answer, he 
begged him to wait till he had assembled the 
people and learned what course they would 
determine on. He then went to the market- 
place jand caused the bell to be rung; upon 
which all the inhabitants, men and women, 
assembled in the town -hall. He related to 
them what he had said, and the answer he 
had received ; and that he could not obtain 
any conditions more favourable, to which they 
must give a short and immediate answer. 
This information caused the greatest lamen- 
tation and despair, so that th6 hardest heart 
would have had compassion on them, and even 
Sir John Vienne wept bitterly. 

" After a short time, Eustace de St. Pierre, 
the most wealthy citizen of the town, rose up 
and said, * Gentlemen, both high and low, it 

would be a. very great pity to suffer so many 
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people to die through &mine, if any means 

could be found to prevent it ; and it would be 

highly meritorious in the eyes of our Saviour, 

if such misery could be avai;ed. I have such 

faith and trust in finding grace before God, 

if I die to save my townsmen, that I name 

myself as first of the six.' When Eustace 

had done speaking, they all rose up and almost 

worshipped him : many cast themselves at his 

feet with tears and groans. Another citizen, 

very rich and respected, rose up, and said he 

would be the second to his companion, Eustace; 

his name was John d'Aire. After him James 

Wisant, who was very rich in m^chandise and 

lands, offered himself as companion to his two 

cousins ; as did Peter Wisant, his brother. Two 

others then named themselves, which completed 

the number demanded by the Bang of England. 

These six citizens then stripped themselves to 
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their shirts and trousers, and put ropes about 
their necks, as King Edward had commanded, 
and took the keys of the town and castle, each 
one carrying some of them in his hand. 

" When they were all ready. Sir John de 
Vienne conducted them to the gate. Then 
might be seen men, women, and children, 
weeping and wringing their hands, and bitterly 
lamenting; the hardest heart in the world would 
have had pity on them. Thus they passed on 
to the gates, accompanied with sobs, tears, and 
sorrowful cries. Sir John caused the portal to 
be opened, and passing through with the six 
citizens the gate was shut, and they were 
enclosed between the waUs and the barriers, 
where Sir Walter was waiting for them. Sir 
John then said, * Sir Walter, I as governor of 
Calais deliver to you, with the consent of the 
poor people of the town, these six citizens ; and 
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I swear to you, that they are the most honour- 
able and considerable in birth and wealth among 
all the people of Calais ; they carry with them 
the keys of the town and castle. Now I beg 
of you, gentle knight, that you will inter- 
cede for them with the King of England, 
that they may not be put to death. — * I know 
not/ replied Sir Walter, * what my lord the 
king intends to do with them ; but I promise 
you I will do everything in my power to save 
them.' 

" The barrier was then opened, and the six 
citizens went forth, and were led by Sir Walter 
towards the king's residence, and Sir John de 
Vienne returned to the town. 

" A large company of earls, barons, and 
knights, were there with the king, who, when 
he heard that the citizens of Calais were ap- 
proaching in the condition he had prescribed 
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to them, went forth to the open space before 
the house, followed by all these lords, and a 
great crowd, who had been drawn together by; 
the news, and even the queen herself, who was 
then in delicate health, went forth with the 
king. 

" Sir Walter led the citizens to the place 
where the king was standing, and said, * Sire ; 
behold here the representatives of the town of 
Calais, according to your orders.' The king 
said nothing, but looked fiercely upon them, 
for he greatly hated the inhabitants of Calais, 
on account of the mischief they had formerly 
done him at sea. The six citizens threw them- 
selves on their knees before the king, and join- 
ing their hands together, thus addressed him : 
* Gallant knight, and gallant king, you see here 
us six, who have long been citizens of Calais, 
and capital merchants there : we bring you the 

f2 
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keys of the town and the castle, and we submit 
ourselves to your pleasure ; we have put our- 
selves in the condition in which you see us, in 
conformity to your wiU, to save the other in- 
habitants of Calais, who have suffered many 
hardships. Condescend, therefore, out of your 
nobleness of mind, to have mercy and com- 
passion upon us.' 

" Truly there was not any lord, knight, or 
valiant man, then present, who could restrain 
his tears, or speak for some time for weepmg. 
Nor was this strange, for it was very pitiful 
to see men in such a condition and in so 
much danger. The king regarded them with 
a countenance fiill of anger, for his heart 
was so hard and so full of wrath that he 
could not speak; but as soon as he could 
command his voice, he ordered their heads to 
be struck off." 
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** Poor men ! " said Clara, who herself could 
hardly speak, for her eyes were full of tears ; 
"was he so cruel?" 

"All the barons and knights," continued 
uncle Rupert, " entreated the king with tears 
that he would have mercy and compassion, 
but he would not listen to them. Sir Walter 
Manny then spoke to him, and said, *Ah 
gaUant sire, restrain yoiu* anger; you are 
esteemed as a most gallant and noble king; 
do not commit an action which may endanger 
this reputation, or suffer evil things to be 
reported of you. If ycm have no pity on these 
men, everybody else will account it a great 
cruelty if you are so stem as to execute these 
honest citizens, who have of their own free 
will submitted themselves to your mercy to 
save others.' But the king grinding his teeth 
replied, *Sir Walter, do not you interfere; it 
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shall not be otherwise. Let the executioner 
be sent for. Those of Calais have put so 
many of my men to death, that it is fit these 
die also.' 

'^ The noble Queen of England had shed 
many tears at this scene, and felt so much 
compassion that she could no longer contain 
herself; but falling at the king's feet, said, 
♦ Ah, gentle sir, since I have crossed the sea 
with great danger to see you, I have never 
asked you one favour: now I most humbly 
ask as a gift, for the sake of the Son of the 
blessed Mary, and for your love to me, that 
you will be merciful to these six men.' The 
king looked on her for some time in silence, 
as she knelt weeping at his feet, and at length 
said; *Ah, lady, I wish you had been any- 
where else than here: you have entreated 
in such a manner that I cannot refuse you \ 
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I therefore give them to you, to do as you 
please with them/ The good queen then 
gave the king many thanks ; and rising from 
her knees conducted the six citizens to her 
apartments, and had the halters taken from 
round their necks, after which she new clothed 
them, and served them with a plentiful dinner ; 
she then presented each with six nobles, 
and had them escorted out of the camp in 
safety. This happened on the 3rd of August, 
1347." 

" Well, uncle," said Henry, " I am very glad 
that King Edward at last consented to spare 
the good citizens ; but he was very cruel and 
barbarous to think of putting them to death 
at all." 

" Why, indeed," said uncle Rupert, " his con- 
duct on this occasion was so unlike his usual 
mode of treating his prisoners, that it has 
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thrown some doubt on Froissart's correctness. 
Other historians who have recounted the same 
event, differ considerably from him, and from 
one another. But Froissart had no motive to 
give a false account, and had the very best 
opportunity of learning the truth ; for he pre- 
sented his book to Queen Philippa, in 1361, 
and lived a long time at King Edward's court ; 
there is, therefore, very strong reason for giving 
him credit : it is, however, exceedingly probable 
that although King Edward put on the appear- 
ance of such great severity, yet he never really 
intended to put St. Pierre and his companions 
to death, but behaved as he did that he might 
strike terror into the minds of the French 
people. He had behaved with great clemency 
in the beginning of the siege, when the governor 
sent away all the poorer people who could not 
he employed in the defence of the town, that 
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more food might be left for those who remained. 
Edward received these people kindly, suffered 
them to pass through his army, and even assist- 
ed them with money to carry them to other 
places. And although when he took possession 
of Calais he msisted on all the French leaving 
the town, which he afterwards peopled with 
English, he suffered them to take as much 
as they could carry with them, and he per- 
mitted several, who were willing to enter into 
his service, to remain, and gave them handsome 
presents. It is remarkable, that one of them 
was that very Eustace de St. Pierre whom 
he had threatened to execute. Edward took 
him into great favour, restored almost all his 
former possessions, and granted him a con- 
siderable pension, * until he should provide 
more amply for him;' and all this he did as 
a reward for the services he undertook to 
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perform, in keeping good order in the town 
of Calais, and faithfully watching over its 
security. 

" King Edward remained some time in 
Calais, and during his stay a daughter waB 
bom to him, who was called Margaret. When 
she grew up she married Sir John Hastings, 
Earl of Pembroke, but she died young ; and 
L'ord Pembroke afterwards married Sir Walter 
Manny's daughter Anne. 

" When the king had settled all his aflFairs 
at Calais, and had repeopled it with English, 
and established large markets there for the sale 
of English goods, he returned with his Queen 
and his army to England, leaving a Lombard 
knight named Sir Aymery de Pavie, as gover- 
nor of Calais." 

Here uncle Rupert closed his book, and 
rose up; but Henry and Clara both cried 
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out together, " Dear uncle, have you no more 
to tell us about Sir Walter Manny ?" 

" Indeed I have, my dears," replied their 
uncle; "do you not remember I spoke of a 
singular honour done to him by King Edward ? 
and though you have heard how much he was 
trusted by the king, and how he could venture 
to speak to him more freely than is usually 
agreeable to great men, I have still more to 
tell you of him. But that we must put off 
till to-morrow, for twilight is closing round 
us: — 

' The sun has sunk behind the hill, 
But over earth, and sky, and air, 
Eve's crimson tints are glowing still, 
And tidings of the morrow bear/ " 

" And those tidings," said Clara, " are that 
you will meet us here again to-morrow even- 
ing with dear old Sir John, and finish your 
stories of Sir Walter Manny ?" 
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" Rightly guessed, my dear girl. I will be 
punctual." 

^*And you shall find me here before you," 
cried Clara, as she closed the garden gate 
behind her uncle. 
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FOURTH EVENING. 



SIR WALTER MANNY, CONCLUDED. 

COMMANDS THE DEFENCE OF CALAIS AGAINST SIR OEOFFRY 
DB CHARGNY, WHEN KING EDWARD AND THE YOUNG 
PRINCE BOTH FIGHT UNDER HIM — KING EDWARD's BE- 

HAVIOUR TO SIR EUSTACE DE RIBEAUMONT CHIYALRIC 

VOWS — VOW OF THE PEACOCK— -DEATH OP SIR WALTER 
MANNY. 

The next evening the little party assembled, 
and uncle Rupert thus continued the tale he 
had been obliged to break off the previous 
evening. 

" You remember, my dears, that King Edward 
had intrusted the government of Calais to a 
Lombard knight, Sir Aymery de Pavie. The 
king had brought this knight up from a child. 
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and much loved him ; but Sir Aymery was too 
fond of money, and as this was well known. 
Sir Geoflfry de Chargny, a French commander 
who was stationed at St. Omer, a town not 
very far from Calais, endeavoured to bribe Sir 
Aymery by the offer of a large sum, to betray 
the town and castle into his hands. Froissart 
tells us that Sir Aymery agreed to Sir Geoflfry's 
plan, but other writers say he only pretended 
to do so, and secretly informed King Edward 
of the proposals that had been made to him. 
Certain it is that the king received informa- 
tion of what was going on, and sending for 
Sir Aymery, told him to carry on the treaty, 
and to let him know what day should be fixed 
on for the delivery of the town. Sir Aymery 
then returned to Calais, and kept every thing 
secret. 
" In the mean time Sir Geoflfry de Chargny 
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thought himself sure of having Calais, and 
issued out privately his summons for five 
hundred lances." 

" But where were his men ?" said Henry. 

Uncle Rupert smiled at this question. " The 
lance,'* said he, " is put for the man who wields 
it, much in the same way as when we speak of 
the number of men employed on board a ship, 
we say she carries so many hands. But you 
must bear in mind, that when old writers say 
a body of troops was composed of so many 
lances, or so many men-at-arms, the real 
niunber of soldiers was three or four times the 
number of lances ; for every fully armed knight 
or squire had at least two followers or attend- 
ants, either on foot or on horseback, who were 
commonly more lightly armed. We may there- 
fore presume, that Sir GeoflBry de Chargny got 
together full fifteen hundred men ; five hundred 
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knights and squires fiilly armed, and one thou- 
sand less perfectly equipped. 

" The greater part were ignorant where he 
intended to lead them ; for it was only known 
to a few barons. He did not even inform the 
King of France of his plan, as he would have 
dissuaded him from it, on account of the truce 
that had been concluded with the King of Eng- 
land." 

"A truce?" said Henry. " I think I know the 
meaning of that word ; but though I have often 
seen it, I never quite clearly understood it. It 
is a peace, and yet not a peace." 

" Exactly," said uncle Rupert. 

" But," continued Henry, " why should people 
make a peace which is not to last?" 

" Many causes may render this convenient," 
said imcle Rupert ; " a truce is an honour- 
able agreement between two contending parties. 
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not to attack, or do any hostile act towards 
each other, for a limited time. The French 
had been greatly weakened by the battle of 
Crecy; and King Edward, thongh victorious, 
had kept his army abroad so long, that they 
began to be desirous of returning home, and he 
had some diificulty in keeping them together. 
When, therefore, he had made himself master 
of Calais, he willingly agreed to grant King 
PhiUp a truce, at first for ten months, and 
afterwards renewed from time to time ; and if 
that king had been aware of Sir Geoflfry's inten- 
tion, he would not have suflFered him to break 
the truce. 

" Sir Aymery de Pavie agreed to deliver up 
the town on the last night of the year 1349, 
and sent his brother to King Edward to let 
him know what he had done. When the king 
received these tidings he ordered Sir Walter 

G 
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Manny, on whom he placed great reliance, 
and several other knights and squires, to make 
themselves ready to accompany him ; taking 
with him three hundred men-at-arms, and six 
hundred archers." 

" Stay one moment, uncle," said Henry ; 
" three hundred men-at-arms means, you told 
us just now, three hundred fully armed, and 
ahout six hundred not so well famished. But 
you speak of six hundred archers. Does that 
mean only six hundred, or had the archers 
attendants like the knights and men-at-arms ?" 

" The six hundred archers had no armed 
attendants," replied uncle Rupert, "so that 
the number of men King Edward took with 
him was just equal to that Sir Geoflfry had 
got together. With these troops the king 
and his son the Black Prince, then about 
nineteen years old, embarked at Dover, and 
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steering straight for Calais, were fortunate 
enough to land in safety without their arrival 
being suspected beyond the city walls. They 
were all lodged in the castle, and awaited the 
night and Sir Geoffry de Chargny. 

" The king gave the command of all the 
troops to Sir Walter Manny, and declared that 
he should have all the honour of the aflfair, 
and that he and his son would fight under 
him as private soldiers. Such an honour has 
seldom been conferred by a king upon a sub- 
ject, especially by such a king as Edward, 
who was himself, if not the most skilftil leader 
of his time, at least one of the best. Sir 
Walter, as you may suppose, felt very proud 
of such a mark of distinction, and he showed 
by his bravery and judgment in the exercise 
of his office as general, that he was not 
unworthy of the king's favour. 

g2 
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" When night arrived Sir Geoflfly de Chargny 
set out with his men-at-arms and cross- 
bowmen from St. Omer, and drew near Calais 
about midnight. Halting his troops on a 
plain before the walls, he sent a party of 
twelve knights and a hundred common sol- 
diers, to take possession of the castle and 
afterwards open the gates of the city to him 
and his men. And he gave Sir Oudard de 
Renty, who led on the party, twenty thousand 
crowns to pay Aymery. 

" Sir Aymery, who was ready to receive 
them, had let down the drawbridge of the 
castle on the side facing the fields, and admit- 
ted as many as chose to enter. He then 
asked Sir Oudard for the crowns, who gave 
them to him in a bag, saying, * They have been 
carefully counted, but you may count them 
yourself if you please.' * I have no time now,' 
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said Sir Aymery, ' for it is almost day.' So he 
took the bag of crowns and throwing it into 
a room the door of which he locked, he re- 
marked that he had no doubt they were all 
right; and proceeded to lead the French to 
the great tower, that, as he pretended, they 
might the sooner be masters of the castle. 
When he pushed back the bolt, the door flew 
open, and the king of England, his son. Sir 
Walter Manny, and full two hundred fighting 
men, rushed out, with their swords and battle- 
axes in their hands, crying 'Manny, Manny, 
to the rescue ! what, do these Frenchmen think 
to conquer the castle of Calais with such a 
handful of men?' The French saw that no 
defence could save them, so they surrendered 
themselves prisoners; and scarcely any of 
them were wounded. They were made to 
enter the tower whence the English had 
sallied, and there shut in. 
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" The English quitted the castle, and for- 
ming themselves in array, mounted their 
horses, for they knew the French were 
mounted, and made for the gate leading to 
Boulogne. Meantime Sir GeoflBry and his com- 
panions were waiting very impatiently. 'K 
this Lombard,' said he to the knights near 
him, * delays much longer, we shall die with 
cold.' — * Perhaps,' replied Sir Pepin de Werre, 
* he is examining your crowns lest there should 
be any false ones, and to see if they be right 
in number.' Thus they chatted with one 
another, when the great gates were opened 
and the English sallied out. 

" When the French saw this, and heard the 
cries of * Manny to the rescue!' they found 
they had been betrayed ; and Sir GeoflBry said 
to those around him, ' Gentlemen, flight will 
avail us nothing, but will only lead us into 
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greater danger; it is much better to fight 
heartily against our enemies, for if we fly 
like cowards and recreants, we shall be de- 
feated and taken prisoners : let us hope that 
we may win the day.' — * By St. Denis,' replied 
the knights, ' Sir, you say well ; evil befal him 
who flies.' They then retreated a little, and 
dismounted, driving then- horses away, to avoid 
being trampled on. 

" The English sent away a body of their 
men to oppose some French troops posted at 
the bridge of Nieullet to support Sir GeoflFry ; 
but after a well-contested fight those French 
were forced to fly. Meantime the king and 
Sir Walter Manny advanced with their men 
on foot to meet the enemy, who were formed 
in close order, with their lances shortened to 
five feet, planted out before them." 

'' Why did they shorten their lances, unde?" 
said Henry. 
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'' The mode of ufiing a spear on horseback 
and on foot is very different. The horseman 
charged, that is rushed upon his enemy, and 
was obliged to use a lance long enough to reach 
far beyond his horse's head. The footman 
waited for the attack of his enemy, and drove 
him back with his lance, which he steadied by 
resting it against his foot; and' he would have 
found the long horseman's lance unmanageable 
in this way of fighting. 

" The first attack was very sharp and 
severe. The king singled out Sir Eustace de 
Bibeaumont, who was a strong and hardy 
knight: he fought a long time marvellously 
well with the king, so that, says Sir John, it 
was a pleasure to see them, but by the con- 
fusion of the engagement, they were separa- 
ted ; for two large bodies met where they were 
fighting, and forced ttem to break off their 
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combat. On the side of the French there was 
excellent fighting, by Sir Geoflfry de Chargny, 
Sir John de Landas, Sir Hector, and Sir Gavin 
Ballieul, and others ; but they were all sur- 
passed by Sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, who 
that day struck the king twice down on his 
knees: at last, however, he was obliged to 
surrender his sWord to the king, saying, *Sir 
knight, I surrender myself your prisoner, for 
the honour of the day must fall to the English.' 
All tha»t belonged to Sir Geoflfty de Chargny 
were either slain or captured; the last that 
was taken, and who had in that day excelled 
all^ was ^ Eustace de Ribeaumont. 

**When the battle was over, the king re- 
turned to the castle, and ordered all the 
prisoners to be brought before him. The 
French then knew for the first time that the 
king of England had been there in person. 
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The king said he would this evening of 
the new year entertain them in the castle. 
When the hour for supper was come, the 
tables spread, and the king and his knights 
dressed in new robes, as well as the French, 
who, notwithstanding they were prisoners, 
made good cheer, (for the king wished it 
should be so,) the king seated himself at table, 
and made those knights do the same around 
him in a most honourable manner. The gal- 
lant Prince of Wales, and the knights of 
England, served up the first course, and 
waited on their guests. At the second course, 
they went and seated themselves at another 
table, where they were served and attended 
on very quietly. 

" When supper was over and the tables 
removed, the king remained in the hall, among 
the English and French knights, bareheaded 
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except a chaplet of fine pearls, which was 
round his head. He conversed with all of 
them; but when he came to Sir Geoflry de 
Chargny, his countenance altered, and looking 
at him askance, he said, *Sir Geoflfty, I have 
but little reason to love you, when you wished 
to seize fi-om me by stealth last night what 
had given me so much trouble to acquire, and 
has cost me such simis of money. I am, 
however, rejoiced, to have caught you thus 
in attempting it. You were desirous of 
gaining . it cheaper than I did, and thought 
you could purchase it for twenty thousand 
crowns ; but through God's assistance you have 
been disappointed.' He then passed on and 
left Sir Geoflfty, who answered not a single 
word. 

" When he came to Sir Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont he assumed a cheerful look, and said 
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with a smile, ' Sir Eustace, you are the most 
valiant knight in Christendom, that I ever saw 
attack his enemy, or defend himself. I never 
yet found any one in battle, who body to body 
has given me so much to do as you have done 
this day. I adjudge to you the prize of valour 
above all the knights of my court, as what is 
justly due to you.' The king then took oflF 
the chaplet, which was very rich and hand- 
some, and placing it on the head of Sir 
Eustace, said: *Sir Eustace, I give you thia 
chaplet for the best doer in arms in this day 
past of either party, and I desire you to bear 
it this year for the love of me. I know well 
you are fond of the company of ladies and 
damsels; say wheresoever you come that I 
did give it you, and I will give you your 
liberty free of ransom, and you shall depart 
to-morrow if it please you.' 
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" When Sir Eustace heard this he was 
greatly rejoiced, and bowing low to the king 
he replied, * Gallant sir, you do me more 
honour than I deserve. May God reward you 
for the favour you have shown to me, I am 
poor, and seek to advance myself in the world, 
and you have now given me ample encourage- 
ment to labour upwards with right good will. 
I will, dear sir, faithfiilly perform all that you 
have charged me, and, after the service I owe 
to my very dear lord the king of France, I 
know no king whom I would serve so willingly 
or so heartily as you.' — ^"I give you thanks, 
Eustace,' said the king, 'and I fully believe 
you.' 

" Wine and spices were then served round, 
and the king retired to his chamber, and dis- 
missed the company. 

" The next morning the king presented Sir 
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Eustace with two war horses, and twenty 
crowns for his travelling expenses. So he 
took leave of the other French knights, who 
remamed prisoners, and were afterwards taken 
to England hy the king, and returned to 
France. Wherever he went he made the de- 
claration he had undertaken to do, and he 
wore the chaplet which the king had given 
him all that year." 

** I see," said Henry, " that King Edward was 
not always so cruel as when he took Calais. 
It was very generous in him to let Sir Eustace 
go, and to present him with the chaplet and 
the horses." 

" But why did he require Sir Eustace to tell 
all the ladies who had given him the chaplet ?' 
said Clara. 

" Because," replied uncle Rupert, " I suppose 
King Edward wished to have his own fame 
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as a valiant and noble knight spread abroad 
in the world. To be highly esteemed by the 
ladies, was deemed the greatest good fortune 
by good knights, one of whose duties it was to 
serve and assist them, whenever it was possible. 
The fame of Sir Eustace was also secured by 
this means, for as the king had bound him to 
proclaim the story, he could not be accused 
of vanity in announcing the king's prowess in 
capturing the most valiant knight he had 
ever met, or his nobleness in releasing him 
upon such easy terms. It was very usual 
for knights to make very strange vows, such 
as to wear some peculiar piece of dress, until 
they had performed some particular action, and 
you may be sure Sir Eustace's chaplet of pearls 
was often taken as such a token ; then, when 
inquiries were made of him, we may imagine 
him sitting among a circle of ladies, recounting 
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all the adventures of the fight. How twice he 
brought the unknown knight to his knees ; how 
he was aided by Sir Walter Manny, who fought 
by his side — then how the tide of battle swept 
them asunder — ^how they again met, and at the 
last, just at the dawn of day, when all his 
companions were slain, or taken prisoners, he 
was obliged to yield his sword to the brave 
knight, who afterwards crowned him with that 
bright chaplet — ^to the King of England him- 
self, who had then fought as a simple knight, 

in the army led on by Sir Walter Manny." 

" Oh yes, uncle, I can quite imagine that," 
said Clara ; '' and how pleased the ladies must 
have been at hearing such a brave man relate 
all his dangers ! But still, uncle, fighting is a 
shocking thing. I wish there were never to be 
any more of it." 
• " So do I, heartily," said uncle Rupert. " I 
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Kope the time is coming when all war will 
cease; in the times we have been reading of, 
there was litiie else. No place of residence 
was perfectly safe, and no wonder that in those 
days courage and military skill were held in 
such high esteem. But I was going to tell you 
something about the strange vows that knights 
sometimes made. 

" When Edward the Third first began to 
think of invading France^ he sent ambassadors 
to Flanders to make alliances there. In their 
train were many young knights, who had one 
of their eyes covered with a piece of black 
cloth, so that they could not see with it. It 
was said they had made a vow to some ladies 
in their country, that they would nevCT use but 
one eye until they had personally performed 
some deeds of arms in IVance ; nor would they 
make any reply to whatever questions were 

H 
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asked them, so that all marvelled at their 
strange demeanour." 

" How very ridiculous they must have looked," 
said Clara ; " pray did they wear their black 
patches very long ? " 

" It was more than two years, my dear," said 
uncle Rupert, " before they had an opportunity 
of fulfilling their vow. Sir Walter Manny, you 
recollect, was the first who made an inroad on 
France; but whether he himself was one of 
these black -eyed gentlemen, or whether he 
had compassion on them, and took them with 
him, I do not know, for Froissart does not 
tell us. 

" Monstrelet, a chronicler, who continued the 
history of France and the adjoining countries, 
when Froissart ended his book, tells us of a 
certain mad-cap squire of Arragon, who sent 
a general challenge to all English knights to 
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fight a single combat with him, and vowed to 
wear a part of his greave, or iron boot, until he 
should be delivered from it by some English 
knight accepting his challenge, and fighting 
with him. Sir John Prendergast, an English 
knight, was not long in accepting the challenge; 
but then difiiculties arose about the time, place, 
and manner of combat : three whole years were 
occupied in correspondence, but nothing came 
of it, and the parties never niet ; but whether 
the Arragonese squire continued to wear his 
iron boot to the end of his days, is more than 
I-know. 

" Monstrelet relates another very singular 
mode of making these knightly vows. In the 
year 1457, King Charles the Seventh of France 
received a very splended embassy from the 
King of Hungary, and entertained the ambas- 
sadors with extraordinary magnificence. At 

h2 
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the feast given on the occasion, all the nobles 
of the court of France wwe present in the most 
sumptuous dresses, — ^so that it was a spl^idid 
sight to view the dukes, counts, barons, knights, 
esquires, ladies, damsels, heralds, pursuivants, 
minstrels, and trumpet^ers, out of number. But 
above all these entertainments was the first 
given by the Count de Foix, which in variety 
and magnificence surpassed item all. 

" This entertainment was given in a magni- 
ficent hall, and when dinner was nearly over, 
the large door at the bottom was thrown open, 
and the first pageant, as such exhibitions were 
termed, was brought in. This was the repre- 
sentation of a castle, having four small towers 
at the cc»*ners, and in the middle a larger one, 
with four windows ; in every window was seen 
the fair count^iance of a damsel, with her 
yellow hair, iike fine gold, spread ovct her 
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shoulders, and no other parts of her form were 
to be seen- On the summit of this tower was 
displayed the banner of King Laimcelot of 
Hungary, adorned with his coat of arms, and 
around the smaller towers were attached the 
arms of the principal ambassadors* 

^* Arms, — coat of arms — "* repeated Qara ; — 
" I don't understand this, uncle.'* 

•* Every knight," replied uivde Bupart, " bcare 
on his shield certain figures, which served to 
point out who he was, a necessary precaution 
when his face was covered by the bars of his 
helmet. In the earlier times, each knight 
painted what he pleased, but in process of time 
it becatne customary for his sons, and their 
descendants, to use the same sjrmbols. Thus, 
the kings of England paiated three leopards on 
their shields; and the kings of France three 
lilies. They embroidered the same signs, which 
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were called arms, because they served to di&- 
tin^ish the annour of knights from each other, 
on the cloth coat, which they wore over their 
armour; and hence, I believe, came the term 
coats of arms, which we stiU use for the em- 
blems painted on the panels of gentlemen's 
carriages. The same were often figured on the 
flags or banners of knights ; and the arms of 
the Queen of England are displayed on the 
flag which always floats over the palace in 
which she resides. 

" Within the large tower, which I have just 
been speaking of, but unseen, were six boys, 
singing . so very melodiously that they were 
supposed to be damsels. 

" The second pageant was the resemblance 
of what they called a tiger ; but as there were 
no Zoological Gardens in those days, they were 
not very well acquainted with the real appear- 
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ance of a tiger. This was a ioixible beast, 
with a short thick body, two small pointed 
horns on his head, and with the tusks of a wild 
boar, A man was concealed within the beast, 
who moved him at his pleasure, to appear as if 
alive; and he was borne by four gentlemen, 
dressed in the fashion of the country of B^arn, 
(the country of the Count de Foix,) and dancing 
after their manner. The third was the resem- 
blance of a great rock, on which were a foun- 
tain, and great plenty of rabbits and other 
animals. From the rock issued five small 
children, dressed as savages, who performed 
a dance. The fourth was the appearance of a 
very able esquire, as if on horseback ; but he 
had only a hobby-horse, the wooden head and 
neck appearing, and his own legs and the 
body of the hobby-horse being concealed by 
the housings, which hung down to the ground. 
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He praiiced about the haD as if on a real horse, 
holdmg in his hand a pot, painted in Tarions 
eolounL From fliis pot there sprang roses^ 
daisies^ and other flowers; and risi^ above all 
was a handsome hi j, the emblem of Fnmce, 
loaded with flowers. Having placed tiiis pot 
on the tabl^ anotfaa* graitleman anired with 
the most carious part of the whole entertain- 
ment, a live peacock, in a dish, which he also 
put on the table, in order that all who wished 
to make any vows might then do so." 

'* Oh ! uncle, uncle,'' cried Qara ; " did yon 
ever hear of a live bird being brought to table 
before.'* 

" Why, yes, I have, Clara," said uncle Rupert, 
** and so have you, I think. Don't you recollect 
a certain little song about * Four-and-twenty 
black birds, baked in a pie ;' who all began to 
sing, when the pie was opened ?'* 
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" (Ml, but that is only a nursery song, and 
make-believe," said Clara. 

" Not so much make-believe as you may 
think, Clara. Such dishes have really been 
presented at the tables of kings, and it was 
considered fine sport, to see the birds dart out 
and fly singing all about the room. Even so 
late as the reign of Charles the Second, it was 
considered a capital joke to enclose a dwarf 
in a gigantic pie, from which, at the appointed 
time, he rose to the sound of music, and danced 
about the table." 

" But what had the live peacock to do with 
making vows ?" said Henry. 

" The peacock has, from its rarity^ and its 
remarkably splendid appearance, been highly 
esteemed in aU the countries into which it has 
been introduced. You may recollect that it was 
among the curiosities imported by Solomon from 
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Ophir. The andent GreelEs and Bmnans re- 
garded it as a sacred bird; and in later times it 
was eooffldered as a food so delicate, that only 
knights and hidies were aUowed to partake of it 

^ When it was introdnced at their feasts, it 
was brought in with much ceremony, and orna- 
mented with its feathers as when alive ; and 
it was customary for the ladies to rise and 
cany the dish to the knight whom they most 
esteemed for his brayery and knightly deeds, 
and presCTit to him for distribution among the 
company. It was carved by a knight or squire 
whom the ladies chose to accompany them, and 
great skiU was required to do this so as to give 
a slice to each of the company. The favoured 
knight then, after many pretty excuses of his 
unworthiness of such an honour, proceeded to 
give each his portion. 

" When the crusades, those great expeditions 
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of the knights of Christendom, to rescue Jeru- 
salem and the tomb of our Saviour from the 
infidels, were proclaimed, a great many knights 
made vows to go to the Holy Land ; and when 
this ceremonious dish was introduced at feasts, 
and given to the most worthy knights, others 
were stimulated to gain by their achievements 
that high place in the ladies' good graces, and 
starting up, made vows over the peacock, that 
they too would distinguish themselves in the 
holy war. When the ardour for the crusades 
was abated, * vows of the peacock' were still 
made ; but, in this instance, they were to per- 
form deeds of valour at home; instead of in 
Palestine. 

** Sometimes the peacock was brought in 
alive, as you have heard, and the carving 
ceremony was then unnecessary; but •! do 
not quite understand how they persuaded the 
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poor bird to behave himself with proper deco- 
ruin, I suppose they contrived to tie him 
down to the dish, and to confine his wings, for 
it would have looked strange to see him fly off, 
without leaving the poor knights a feather to 
swear by. 

" Cto the present occasion^ two knights of the 
embassy made vows on the peacock — ihe one 
to perform a deed of arms, and the other to 
hold a tourney. 

'' At length, dishes fall of spices and aU kinds 
of sweetmeats were brought to the great table, 
under the figures of stags, wild boars, bears^ 
monkeys, lions, and other beasts ; and on each 
dish were the arms of those who were present 
at this dinner. When the dinner was ended, 
the dancings began. 

" You have here," continued uncle Rupert, 
" a very good account of the manner in which 
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persons of the highest rank diverted themselves 
in these early times," 

" They seem to have been very fond of fitt- 
ing," said Henry, ^' for all their vows seem to 
have been to fight duels, or engage in tourna- 
ments.*' 

" Love and war were, indeed, the chief occu- 
pations o£ their minds,*' said uncle Rupert. 
" They had few books, and were unacquainted 
witti learning of any kind ; music alone, of all 
the sdences, was Bt all cultivated, and that 
more as a pleasing means of addressing the 
ladies, than for any other purpose. It is, there- 
fore, no wonder that all their conversation, 
and even their sports, bore reference to war; 
agriculture and comimerce they despised, as 
unfitting occupations for gentlemen, and war 
was the only road by which they could gain 
reaown. If they were deprived of that, or the 
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semblance of it, they were idle and discon- 
tented. John, Duke of Bourbon, in the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, sent a messenger 
to England to give notice that he would, at an 
appointed day, accompanied by sixteen knights 
equally indifferent to life or death as himself, 
meet as many English knights, and fight it out 
with them, till all on one side or other were 
defeated and destroyed ; in order to avoid idle- 
ness, and merit the good graces of his mistress. 
I fancy there was some diflftculty in finding six- 
teen English knights sufficiently idle to accept 
this bloody invitation, for I do not find that the 
meeting ever took place." 

" I am sure," said Henry, " we ought to be 
thankful that we live in these days, when there 
is no need of fighting to keep us from idleness; 
but, uncle, have you no more to tell us of Sir 
Walter Manny ? I think you have almost for- 
gotten him.'* 
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" I have little more to tell you of him," said 
uncle Rupert ; " he continued all his life in 
the service of King Edward, but our friend, 
Sir John, does not record any more of his 
exploits. He died in the city of London, in 
the year 1372, to the great grief," says Sir 
John, " of all the barons and knights of Eng- 
land, on account of the loyalty and prudence 
they had always found in him. He was buried 
with great pomp, in the monastery of the Car- 
thusians (now the Charter-house), which he had 
built at his own expense, without the walls of 
London, His funeral was attended by the 
king, his children, and the barons and pre- 
lates of England. All his landed property, 
on each side of the sea, (which was consider- 
able, for besides his paternal property in Hain- 
ault, the king had given him rich possessions 
in Calais and England,) fell to John^ Earl of 
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Pembroke, who had married his daughter, 
Anne." 

" And now," said uncle Eupert, " I mfist 
leave you ; and I ^all not see you again for 
three days." 

" I hope you will have a very pretty story 
for us, when you eome back," said Clara. 

" What say you to the battle of Poictiers, 
and the Black Prince?" said undte Eupert. 

" I have read of that in my history," said 
Henry. 

" But I think Sir John can tell you something 
new about it," replied unde Rupert. " I have 
no doubt you had read of the siege of Calais and 
of Eustace de St Pierre before, though you did 
not say so when I told you of it; and yet I 
think you heard somiething new." 

" Indeed I did, uncle," said Henry, " so I shall 
be vCTy glad to hear what Sir John has to say 
about the battle of Poictiers." 
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FIFTH EVENING. 



THE BLACK PRINCE. 

THB BATTLE OF CRECY — SEA-FIGHT AGAINST THE SPANIARDS 
OFF THE SUSSEX COAST BATTLE OF POICTIERS. 

Henry and Clara felt disappointed at the 
thought that three days must pass before 
uncle Rupert could again meet them; but as 
these three days proved very rainy, they con- 
soled themselves with the reflection that, had 

uncle Rupert been at home, he would not have 
ventured beyond the porch of his pretty cottage 
by the river-side, where he had so often feasted 
them on strawberries and cream; and that 
their favourite ash-tree, although an excellent 
defence from the sun's fierce rays, was no 
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shelter against the pelting rain. They wisely 
bore their disappointment with patience, and 
found plenty of occupations within-doors ; and 
Henry even hunted out a dissected toy, the 
heads of the kings of England, from a comer of 
the cupboard, where it had long lain neglected, 
as too childish for a great little man who could 
read real history out of a book ; and he and 
Clara amused themselves for many an hour in 
recounting to each other all they could recollect 
of the history of England, — of uncle Rupert's 
stories, and especially of the warlike King 
Edward the Third. 

The fourth morning at last arrived; but the 
sky still looked doubtful, some dark clouds 
still lingered in the sky, and at breakfast time 
the rain fell heavily ; but this was the parting 
storm. Cloud after cloud melted away as the 
sun rose higher and higher, till about twelve 
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o'clock he burst forth in all his splendour; all the 
obscuring vapours vanished from the sky ; the 
flowers lifted up their heads, yet heavy with 
moisture ; the lark sprung up into the heavens 
carolling songs of praise to the great Maker of 
all ; and heartily did the sweet voices of Henry 
and Clara join in that song, as they bounded 
forth, enjoying His bounteous gifts, the glorious 
sunshine, the soft green turf that sprung up 
elastic beneath their light footsteps, the sweet 
breathing air that played in soft breezes about 
them. And when the sun's milder rays and 
the lengthening shadows told of approaching 
evening, how merrily they ran to the old ash- 
tree, where uncle Rupert had not yet arrived ; 
— ^but he was not far behind, for they saw him 
that moment opening the garden-gate. 

" Welcome ! welcome ! dear uncle," they ex- 
claimed, " we are so glad to see you home 
again." 1 2 
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'' And I am SO glad to come home again," 
replied uncle Bnpert ; ** I have had sad weather 
for travelling." 

" Oh terrible, indeed," said Clara ; ** but see 
what a beautifiil evening it is now that we 
can all meet again." 

" True," said uncle Rupert ; " I am glad that 
the rain fell when we could not meet, for I 
should have been sorry to have disappointed 
you to-night. Now the grass is greener, the 
flowers brighter, and the air cooler than when 
last we sat under the shade of the ash-tree ; 
so I for one do not regret the rain, though it 
wetted me through. And now I hope you have 
not forgotten the stories I have already told 
you." 

" No, indeed, uncle," replied Henry; " and on 
those wet days when we could not go out, we 
had a great deal of pleasure in recollecting 
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and repeating to each other all we could re- 
member." 

** And we remembered a great deal; almost 
all, I think," cried Clara ; " about the countess 
and Sir Walter, and the peacock, and every- 
thmg." 

'' And that was a great deal better than 
looking out of window, and watching the 
rain," said uncle Rup^t, laughing. " I see 
my stories have done some good already. 
What say you, now, to another?" 

" Oh yes, uncle," said Clara, " I say yes. 
You know you promised us." 

" I did, indeed, Clara," replied her uncle, *' and 
I am glad you wish me to keep my promise. 
I shall begin to-night to tell you about the 
brave Black Prince, the son of King Edward, 
who fought the famous battle of Poictiers." 

** Oh yes, uncle," said Henry, " I have read 
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of that, and of his taking the King of France 
prisoner. Have you much to tell us of him ?" 

" So much," said uncle Rupert, " that I think 
it will take two evenings to end it all, and so J 
had better begin at once. The Black Prince, 
as he was usually called from the colour of his 
armour, which he chose to wear all black, was 
the eldest sou of King Edward the Third, and 
the good Queen Philippa. He was but sbcteen 
when the famous battle of Crecy was fought ; 
but even then his skill and courage were so 
much beyond his years, that his father entrusted 
the conunand of a large part of the army to him, 
and even held back hunself, that his young 
son, who had been made a knight only a few 
weeks before, might have all the honour of the 
victory. After the battle, the king came down 
from a little hill, where he had been all day, 
not having even put on his helmet, and ad- 
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vanced to the prince, whom he embraced and 
kissed, and said, ' Sweet son, God give you good 
perseverance : you are my true son, for most 
loyally have you acquitted yourself this day: 
you are worthy to be a sovereign.' The prince 
bowed down very low, and humbled himself, 
giving all honour to the king his father. 

" The battle of Crecy, which was fought on 
Saturday the 26th of August, 1346, was very 
bloody; the bodies of eleven princes, twelve 
hundred knights, and about thirty thousand 
common men, were found on the field. Among 
the slain was Charles of Luxembourg, the valiant 
King of Bohemia. He was blind, but was so 
eager to engage in the battle, that he begged 
the knights who were in attendance on him 
to lead him so far into the engagement, * that 
he might strike one stroke with his sword.' 
The knights replied they would directly lead 
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him forward ; and in order that they might not 
lose him in the crowd, they fastened all the 
reins of their horses together, and put the king 
at their head, that he might gratify his wish, 
and advanced towards the enemy. The king 
rode in among the English and made good use 
of his sword, and he and his companions fought 
most gallantly. But they pushed on so far 
that they were all slain, and on the morrow 
they were found on the ground, with their 
horses' bridles tied together. 

" After the battle of Crecy, King Edward 
marched to Calais, which he besieged and took, 
as you have heard ; and the young prince was 
with him all this time, improving in military 
skiU, from the example of his father and his 
chief officers, who were by far the best soldiers 
of the time. You wiU recollect, also, that he 
crossed the sea with the king, to defend Calais 
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from the threatened attack of Geoffry de 
Chargny, m 1349. 

" The next year (1350) he accompanied his 
father in another warlike enterprise. The 
Spaniards had become exceedingly troublesome 
to the English merchants, taking and pillaging 
many of their vessels, although there was no 
war between the two countries; and King 
Edward was resolved to put a stop to such 
conduct, which was no better than that of 
thieves and pirates. Accordingly, hearing that 
a number of Spanish ships were expected 
shortly to sail from Flanders, richly laden, he 
got together a fleet to oppose them, and calling 
his knights and nobles together, they embarked 
and put to sea. The king commanded one 
vessel, having with him his young son, John 
of Richmond, who was not yet old enough to 
bear armour, and several of his best knights ; 
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the Prince of Wales commanded another vessel, 
and the rest were each conducted by some 
experienced leader. They sailed about in the 
English Channel, between Dover and Calais, 
for three days, without seeing anything of the 
Spaniards. 

" When the Spaniards had completed their 
cargoes, they embarked on board their fleet at 
Helvoetsluys. They knew they should meet 
with the English, but were indifferent about it; 
for they had marvellously provided themselves 
with all sorts of warlike ammunition, and, 
among . others, with bars of forged iron, to 
throw on the enemy, in hopes, with the assist- 
ance of great stones, to sink him. When they 
weighed anchor, the wind was favourable for 
them : there were forty large vessels, of such a 
size, and so beautiful, it was a fine sight to see 
them imder sail. Near the top of their masts 
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were small castles, full of flints and stones, 
and a soldier to ^ard them ; and there also 
was the flag-staff, from whence fluttered their 
streamers in the wind, that it was pleasant to 
look at them." 

" I have no idea how they could contrive to 
build castles on the mast, uncle," said Hemy ; 
" can you explain it to me ?" 

" This picture," said uncle Rupert, " will, 
perhaps, make you understand it better than 
any description I could give. It is copied from 
one in a very old manuscript, as books written 
instead of being printed are called. It is not 
quite so well drawn as pictures made in the 
present day, and it appears rather confused; 
but you see how the little round towers or 
castles are perched on the top of the masts, 
which are not nearly so high as those now in 
use, and are furnished with only one sail ; and 
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yon can make out the soldiers in these castles, 
throwing spears and shooting arrows. Few, if 
any, of the vessels at this period had any decks, 
except at the fore and after parts, which were 
considerably raised ; and these high decks, or 
rather platforms, were also termed castles ; and 
although we build our ships very differently 
now, the fore part is still called the fore- 
castle." 

'^ I can understand it aU, unde," said Clara. 
" Look, Henry, at this little ship, that we see 
between the two middle large ones. See this 
funny little man, standing on the high platform 
at one end of the ship, and this that we can 
hardly make out, through the rope ladders." 

** Those are called the shrouds," said uncle 
Rupert. 

" Thank you, uncle," said Clara. " Just 
between the shrouds ; can you see him, 
Henry V 
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" Oh^ quite plainly. And all these in the 
middle axe standing on the bottom of the ship, 
are they, uncle ?" said Henry. 

" It was probably boarded over, so as to give 
them a flat floor to stand upon," replied uncle 
Rupert ; " but there was no upper floor or deck, 
as in our vessels ; and the high platforms at 
each end were intended to give those who stood 
upon them an advantage over those in the 
middle of the enemy's vessels, and also afforded 
them an opportunity of sinking their adver- 
saries, by casting heavy iron bars, and stones, 
and bursting through the bottom of the vessel. 
In this picture, the vessels on the left are Eng- 
lish, as you may see by the arms of England 
on the castles and flags. The archers here are 
using the English long-bow, which was so 
strong that it could drive an arrow through 
a steel breast-plate. The Spaniards are using 
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the cross-bow, which carried a short square- 
headed arrow, called a bolt or quarrel, (fipom 
its shape, square, carree in French,) an effective 
weapon, but cumbrous in use, requiring to be 
wound up with a jack, or kind of windlass, every 
time it was discharged. Now let us return to 
our tale. 

"The Spaniards had fuU ten thousand men, 
including the soldiers whom they had enlisted 
in Flanders ; and they set sail, as desirous to 
meet with the king as he was to find them, 
and advanced with a favourable wind, until 
they came opposite to Calais. 

" The king of England meantime was ad- 
vancing with his fleet. He posted himself in the 
fore-part of his own ship : he was dressed in 
a black velvet jacket, and wore on his head a 
small hat of beaver, which became him much. 
He was that day, as Sir John Froissart was 
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told by those who were present, as joyous as 
ever he was in his life, and ordered his min- 
strels to play before him a German dance 
which Sir John Chandos had lately introduced. 
For his amusement, he made the same knight 
sing with his minstrels, which delighted him 
greatly. From time to time he looked up 
to the castle on his mast, where he had placed 
a watch to inform him when the Spaniards 
were in sight Whilst the king was thus 
amusing himself with his knights, who were 
happy to see him so gay, the watch cried out, 
' Ho ! I spy a ship, and it appears to me to 
be a Spaniard;' and soon after so many ships 
appeared that the watch could not count them. 
So the king and his men knew them to be the 
Spaniards. 

" The evening was now drawing on, but both 
parties were eager for the fight, and although 
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the Spaniards, having the wind in their favour, 
could easily have avoided the English, they 
bore directly on them ; and the king and his 
knights put on their helmets and made them- 
selves and their ships ready for hattle. 

" Sea-fights were not conducted in those 
days as they are at present; their vessels 
were not floating batteries of great guns like 
ours; and the immediate object of the com- 
batants was to lay their vessels alongside 
each other, grapple them together with hooks 
and chains, and fight out the battle hand to 
hand. The Spanish ships were much larger 
and higher than the English, which gave them 
a great superiority in shooting and casting 
stones and iron bars on board their enemy. The 
English, however, were after a long struggle 
quite successful, and took fourteen of the 
Spanish ships and drove off the others. Both 
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the king and the prince were in great danger 
during the battle, for both their ships suffered 
so much that if they had not taken the 
Spanish ships they were engaged with, and 
saved themselves on board them, they must 
have been drowned. The prince's vessel was 
so full of leaks that her crew had the greatest 
difficulty to keep her afloat, and if the duke 
of Lancaster had not aided him to conquer 
his Spanish opponent, he would have perished. 
As it was, he and his men had scarcely taken 
possession of the Spaniard when his own vessel 
sunk. All the Spaniards that were taken in 
the captured vessels were immediately flung 
overboard — a great cruelty, which sadly tar- 
nishes the glory gained by England that 
day. 

" When the battle was completely over, and 
the king saw he had none to fight with, he 

K 
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ordered his trumpets to sound a retreat, and 
made for England. They anchored at Rye and 
Winchelsea a little after nightfall ; when the 
king, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, the Earl of Richmond, and other 
Imrons, disembarked, took horses in the town, 
and rode to a monastery where the queen 
was, scarcely two English leagues distant. 
The queen was mightily rejoiced on seeing her 
lord and children : she had suffered that day 
great affliction from her doubts of success; 
for her attendants had seen from the bills of 
the coast the whole of the battle, as the 
weather was fine and clear, and had told the 
queen, who was very anxious to learn the 
number of the enemy, that the Spaniards had 
forty large ships; she was -therefore much 
comforted by their safe return. The king, with 
those knights who had attended him, passed 
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the night m reveh-y with the ladies. On the 
morrow, the greater part of his barons who 
had been in this engagement came to him; 
he greatly thanked them all for the services 
they had done him, before he dismissed them, 
when they took their leave, and returned every 
man to his own home. 

" The truce between France and England 
continued till the year 1355, and in the mean 
time we hear nothing of the Prince of Wales ; 
but in that year the war began again, and the 
king, while he himself led an army into Nor- 
mandy, sent his son with a large body of 
troops into Gascony, where he arrived in the 
month of October. Being joined by the people 
of Gascony, who were attached to the English, 
regarding King Edward as their rightful lord, 
he marched into Languedoc, reducing all the 
villages and several towns to ashes ; advanced 

k2 
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• as fai' as Toulouse ; passed the Garonne, and 
burned the suburbs of Carcassonne; pene- 
trated even to Narbonne, laying every place 
waste about him; and after an incursion of 
six weeks, returned with a vast booty and 
many prisoners to Guienne, where he took 
up his abode for the winter." 

" What cruel, barbarous conduct !'* exclaimed 
Clara. 

" Cruel, indeed," replied her uncle ; " war 
under any shape is bad ; but as it was carried 
on at the times we are speaking of, it was 
indeed horrible. The Black Prince, although 
his conduct towards the French king, which 
1 shall tell you of presently, was generous 
and noble, was not possessed of a humane 
disposition, and was never at all disposed to 
check the excesses of his soldiers. But to 
proceed: whilst he was ravaging Languedoc, 
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his father was pnrsumg the same course in 
Normandy, and after obtaining equal success 
retired to Calais, and thence went over to Eng- 
land, to repel an incursion of the Scots, who 
had taken advantage of his absence to make 
an inroad on England. 

" The French had not attempted to make 
any head against the EngUsh ; and encouraged 
by success. King Edward sent the Earl of 
Lancaster in the spring to carry on the war 
in Normandy, while the Prince of Wales, with 
a small army of about twelve thousand men 
in all — that is two thousand men-at-arms, 
which you remember may be accounted as 
equal to six thousand variously armed, and 
six thousand archers — advanced directly to the 
very heart of France, thinking to join the 
Earl of Lancaster, piQaging and burning 
wherever they came. When they entered 
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any town which was well provisioned, they 
rested there some days to refresh themselves, 
and at their departure destroyed what re- 
mained, staving the heads of the wine-casks 
that were full, and burning the wheat and 
oats, so that their enemies could not save 
anything. 

« The prince being disappointed in meeting 
with his father or the Earl of Lancaster, as 
he had expected, and hearing that the king 
of France was collecting a vast army, turned 
his steps homewards, but by a different way 
from that by which he had advanced, still 
burning and plundering as he went along. 
He allowed himself to be detained some time 
in besieging the castle of Romorantin, and this 
gave the king of France an opportunity of 
overtaking him. 

" John the son of King Philip who fought 
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at Crecy was now king of France, and he had 
collected an army which numbered at least 
sixty thousand men, and he was accompanied 
by almost all the nobility, for no knight or 
squire, says Sir John, dared to stop at home 
for fear of dishonour. On Friday, the 16th of 
September, 1356, the armies drew near each 
other; and now the English troops repented 
of the great waste they had committed in 
Berry, Anjou, and Touraine, for they found 
great difficulty in procuring forage and pro- 
visions, the French having been beforehand 
with them. This circumstance gave them the 
first intimation that the French were near 
them ; but the next day, in the course of which 
the prince marched on to within a few miles 
of Poictiers, a detachment of his army fell 
in with a party of French, and after a sharp 
skirmish defeated them. Towards evening 
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the prince sent out a detachment to view the 
enemy, who, when they saw the French, could 
not refrain from attacking their rear guard, 
which they did with some success. The king 
of France, who had intended to march into 
Poictiers, turned back when he heard of the 
attack of the English, and encamped his army 
in the open fields. The prince, when he under- 
stood the great number of his enemies, took 
up a very strong position among vineyards 
and hedges. 

" The next day, Sunday, both armies lay 
still, opposite each other, and the Cardinal de 
Perigord, who had been sent by the Pope to 
try to mediate a peace between France and 
England, occupied himself in bringing them 
to some agreement which might prevent a 
battle, but without success. The prince, 
who knew what a dangerous position he was 
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placed in, being so fearfully overmatched, 
offered to give up all the conquests he had 
made, and to undertake not to bear arms 
against France for seven years, if he and his 
army might be permitted to march on in 
safety to Guienne; but the king of France 
would grant no terms except on condition that 
the prince and one hundred of his knights 
would surrender themselves prisoners, for he 
thought that by that means he should seciu'e 
the surrender of Calais ; but the prince would 
not hearken to this; and when the cardinal had 
made his last journey between the two armies, 
which was early on the Monday morning, the 
19th of September, both sides made ready 
for battle. 

" The Prince of Wales, who had only about 
twelve thousand men in all with him, had 
posted the main body of his men on foot 
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amongst vines and thorns, where it was im- 
posiible to ride or ma«h againrt them m «.y 
regular order. Their horses were posted 
behind them, but near at hand, in case they 
should need them. In front of them he had 
posted his archers, not in a compact body, but 
with spaces between them, and in alternate 
lines, something like the disposition of a chess- 
board. If you suppose the black squares to 
be the archers, you will understand the 
arrangement, which enabled them to occupy 
a wide extent of ground, and to assail any 
opponent who got among them from many 
points at once. The only approach to the 
prince's position was through a . lane barely 
wide enough to suflfer four horsemen to ride 
abreast. The hedges on each side were lined 
with archers. They had occupied the whole 
of Sunday in digging ditches and throwing 
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up banks on the sides of the lane and in front 
of the main body, the better to defend them- 
selves; and where they were weakest they 
fortified themselves with their waggons and 
baggage. The prince kept three hundred men 
with him on horseback, ready to make a 
charge if a favourable opportunity occurred; 
and he sent a strong body of men-at-arms and 
archers, all mounted, round a hill to the right, 
with orders to fall suddenly on the left of 
the French, and put them in disorder if 
possible. 

" When the prince found that a battle was 
unavoidable, he made an address to his troops, 
' Fair sirs,' said he, ' though we be but a small 
company as in regard to the numbers of our 
enemies, let us not be cast down on that 
account, for the victory lieth not in the mul- 
titude of people, but where God pleases to 
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bestow it. If we gain the day, we shall be 
the most honoured people of all the world; 
and if we fall, I have the king my father and 
brethren, and also ye have good friends and 
kinsmen — ^these shall avenge us. Therefore, 
sirs, I entreat you to fight valiantly this day ; 
for if it please God and St. George, this day 
you shall see me a true knight.' By such 
words and arguments as these the prince 
encouraged his men, as did the marshals by 
his orders; so that they were all in high 
spirits. Sir John Chandos, who was one of 
the very best commanders attached to the 
English side, kept near the prince to guard 
and advise him; and never during that day 
would he, on any account, quit his post. 

" The name of Lord James Audley, too, is 
one that will not be forgotten as long as 
Poictiers is remembered. He was a skilful 
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and experienced general, as well as a most 
valiant and accomplished knight; and by his 
advice the army had been drawn up in that 
order which secured the victory. He remained 
a considerable time near the prince, but when 
the battle was about to begin he said to him, 
* Sir, I have ever served most loyally my lord 
your father and yourself, and shall continue 
so to do, as long as I have life. Dear sir, I 
must now acquaint you, that formerly I made 
a vow that if ever I should be engaged in 
any battle where the king your father or any 
of his sons were, that I would be the foremost 
in the attack, and the best combatant on his 
side, or die in the attempt. I beg, therefore, 
most earnestly, as a reward for the services 
I have done, that you will grant me permission 
honourably to quit you, that I may post 
myself in such wise as to accomplish my 
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VOW.' The prince granted this request, and 
holding out his hand to him, said ; * Sir James, 
God grant that this day you may shine in 
valour over all other knights.' Sir James then 
set off, and posted himself in front of the 
mounted party, with only four squires, whom 
he had detained with him to guard his 
person. 

" The French army had been divided into 
• three bodies, each consisting of sixteen thous- 
and men. The first was commanded by the 
Duke of Orleans ; the second was under the 
command of the Duke of Normandy and his 
two brothers, the Lord Lewis and Lord John ; 
the king of France commanded the third. 
Besides these there was a picked body of the 
best knights in the army, led on by the 
marshals, who were destined to lead the 
attack up the narrow lane and break through 
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the archers. They charged gallantly, but the 
arrows of the archers were shot so true, and 
fell so fast and thick, that the horses, maddened 
by their wounds, would not advance ; and the 
party headed by Sir James Audley rushing 
down upon them completed the confusion. 
The main body of the French army was im- 
peded in its advance by the defeat of their 
advanced guard; and the body of English 
posted on the hill to the right of the prince, 
charging the battalion of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, gave them an effectual shock. The 
French began to lose heart, and those in the 
rear mounted their horses and stole off. The 
whole division of the Duke of Orleans marched 
away without striking a stroke ; and now Sir 
John Chandos said to the prince, * Sir, sir, now 
push forward, for the day is ours: God will 
this day put it into your hand.' * Go forward. 
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John,' replied the prince, 'you shall not see 
me turn my back this day, but I will always 
be among the foremost.' He then said to 
Sir Walter Woodland, his banner-bearer, ' Ban- 
ner, advance! in the name of God and St. 
Greorge.' The knight obeyed the order; the 
English mounted their horses and moved 
down in a body on the French, who gave 
way on all sides, and at last fairly ran away. 
They sought refuge in Poictiers, but the gates 
were shut against them; and so terrible a 
slaughter was made, that the French gentlemen 
were glad to surrender themselves prisoners to 
the first Englishman they could meet with, 
so that there were many archers who had four, 
five, or six prisoners. 

" The King of France did all he could to rally 
his army, but in vain, and fought most valiantly 
even when he was quite deserted. At last he 
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surrendered himself and his young son PhUip, 
who had fought all day by his side, to a knight 
of Artois, in the English service, called Sir 
Denys de Morbeque. 

** When the heat of the battle was pretty 
weU over. Sir John Chandos, who had con- 
tinued close to the Prince of Wales all day, 
and never stopped to take prisoners, advised 
him to halt near a bush, which could be seen 
for some distance round, and plant his banner 
on the top of the bush, to recall the stragglers. 
This was done: the minstrels began to play, 
and the trumpets and clarions sounded the 
recall. The prince took off his helmet, and 
the knights attendant on his person and be- 
longing to his chamber, were soon ready, and 
pitched a small pavilion of crimson colour, 
which the prince entered. Wine was then 
brought to him, and the knights who were 
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with him: iheir number increased every mo- 
ment; for they were returning from the pur- 
suit, and stopped there, surrounded by their 
prisoners. 

** The prince now inquired what had become 
of the King of France, and as he could gain no 
intelligence, he requested the Earl of Warwick 
and Lord Cobham to ride over the field, and 
endeavour to find him. They mounted their 
horses, and riding to a small mound, where 
they could look about them, they perceived 
a crowd of men-at-arms on foot, who were 
advancing very slowly. The king of France 
was in the midst of them, and in great danger ; 
for the English and Gascons had taken him 
from Sir Denys de Morbeque, and were dis- 
puting who should have him, the stoutest 
crying out, * It is I that have got him.' — * No, 
no,' replied the others; *we have him.* The 
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king, to escape from this peril, said, ' Gentle- 
men, gentlemen, I pray you conduct me and 
my son in a courteous manner to my cousin 
the prince ; and do not make such a riot about 
my capture, for I am so great a lord that I can 
make all suflSciently rich.' These words, and 
others which fell from the king, appeased them 
a little ; but the disputes were always beginning 
again, and they did not move a step without 
rioting. When the two barons saw this troop 
of people, they descended from the hillock, and 
sticking spurs into their horses, made up to 
them. On their arrival, they asked what was 
the matter ; they were answered, that it was the 
King of France, who had been made prisoner, 
and that upwards of ten knights and squires 
challenged him at the same time, as belonging 
to each of them. The two barons then pushed 
through the crowd by main force, and ordered 

l2 
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all to draw aside. They commanded in the 
name of the prince, and under pain of instant 
death, that every one should keep his distance, 
and not approach, unless ordered or desired so 
to do. They all retreated behind the king; 
and the two barons dismoimting, advanced to 
the king with profound reverences, and con- 
ducted him in a peaceable manner to the Prince 
of Wales. 

" The rest of my tale," said uncle Rupert, 
looking at his watch, " I must leave till to- 



morrow." 



66 



I am sorry for that," said Henry, " for I 
wanted to hear what Sir John says about the 
prince's riding with the king through London." 

" And I want to know what became of Sir 
James Audley and his four squires," said Clara. 

^' Both shall be satisfied to-morrow," said 
unde Rupert. " But tea-time is dose at hand. 
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and if we neglect punctuality in little things, 
we are not likely to attend to it in matters of 
importance. The formation of a good habit is 
of far greater consequence than the loss of a 
story, even though that story be true, and in- 
structive. Now then, let us all go in together, 
for I shall beg a cup of tea of mama to-night, 
and we will have a game at spillikens after- 
wards." 
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SIXTH EVENING. 



THE BLACK PRINCE, CONCLUDED. 

HI8 NOBLE BNTEBTAINMENT OF THE KIKO OF FRANCE AFTER 
THE BATTLE OF POICTIERS — CONDUCTS HIS PRISONER FIRST 
TO BORDEAUX AND AFTERWARDS TO LONDON — FATE OF 
KING JOHN — ACCOUNT OF SIR JAMES AUDLEY's ACHIBTE- 
MENTS AT POICTIERS, AND THE MUNIFICENT REWARDS HE 

RECEIVED THE PRINCE IS MADE GOVERNOR OF AQUI- 

TAINE MAKES WAR ON BEHALF OF PEDRO THE CRUEL 

RETURNS TO AQUITAINE TAX OF THE FOUAGE WAR 

WITH FRANCE — SIEGE OF LIMOGES — RETURNS TO ENGLAND 
— HIS DEATH. 

" When evening was come," said uncle Ru- 
pert, (when he, Henry, and Clara, were again 
seated beneath the ash-tree,) " the Prince of 
Wales gave a supper in his pavilion to the 
King of France, and his son the Lord Philip, 
at an elevated and well covered table, and with 
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them he placed the chief French 'lords who had 
been taken prisoners, and the other knights 
and squires were placed at diflferent tables. It 
must, however, hare been a melancholy meal 
to King John and his companions, when they 
foimd themselves supping on their own pro- 
visions, prisoners in the camp of an enemy 
who had been starving in the morning ; for the 
French had brought large quantities of all sorts 
of provisions with them, but many of the Eng- 
lish had not tasted bread for three days. 

" The prince, however, did all he could to 
cheer the king. He himself served at the 
king's table, as well as others, with every mark 
of humility, and would not sit down at it, in 
spite of all his entreaties for him so to do, 
saying that * He was not worthy of such an 
honour, nor did it appertain to him to seat 
himself at the table of so great a king, or of 
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SO valiant a man as he had shown himself by 
his actions that day.' He added, also, with a 
noble air, * Dear sir, do not make a poor meal 
because the Almighty God has not gratified 
your wishes in the event of this day ; for, be 
assured that my lord and father will show you 
eveiy honour and friendship in his power, and 
will arrange your ransom so reasonably, that 
you will henceforward always remain friends. 
In my opinion you have cause to be glad that 
the success of this battle did not turn out as 
you desired; for you have this day acquired 
such high renown for prowess, that you have 
surpassed all the best knights on your side- 
I do not, dear sir, say this to flatter you, for 
all those of our side who have seen and ob- 
served the actions of each party, allow this to 
be your due.' Murmurs of applause were heard 
on all sides, at the conclusion of this speech, 
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and the French king said, the prince had 
spoken nobly and truly, and that he would be 
one of the most gallant princes in Christendom, 
if God should grant him life to pursue his career 
of glory." 

'* Was the slaughter as dreadfiil at Poictiers 
as at Crecy ?" said Heniy. 

" It was not," said uncle Rupert* ** Thirty 
thousand French fell at Crecy, but only five 
or six thousand were left dead on the field 
of Poictiers, but the number of prisoners was 
astonishing; for when the English counted 
them, they found them to be double their own 
number. So they put most of them to ransom, 
immediately, and sent them away, trusting to 
their honour to pay the amount fixed on, as 
the price of their liberty ; nor did they make 
hard bargains with their prisoners, for they 
were so full of joy at their great victory, and 
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found such quantities of riches in the camp of 
the French, who had come as magnificently 
and richly dressed as if they were certain of 
winning the victory, that they were disposed 
to be easily satisfied." 

" But did Sir Denys de Morbeque ransom the 
King of France?" said Henry. 

" No," replied uncle Rupert ; ** those of infe- 
rior rank alone were ransomed in this easy 
manner. The king remained in the custody of 
the prince, and was carried with many other 
prisoners of note to Bordeaux, where the winter 
was passed in so much revelling and feasting, 
that the English and Gascons spent almost all 
the riches they had gained at Poictiers. There 
was much disputing between Denys Morbeque 
and the other knights and squires, who laid 
claim to the king as a prisoner, and the prince 
had some difficulty to prevent their fighting 
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about it. He put off maJdng any dedsion till 
he should arrive in England, and submit the 
affair to his father. As he found, however, 
that the King of France considered Denys 
Morbeque as his captor, the prince privately 

■ 

sent him two thousand nobles, a large sum in 
those days, which probably satisfied him, as I 
find no more of his claim. 

" In the spring the prince set sail for England 
with the king, who had a ship by himself, in 
order that he might be more at his ease. In 
the fleet there were five hundred men-at-arms, 
and two thousand archers, to guard against any 
accidents at sea, and also because the prince 
had been informed, before he left Bordeaux, 
that the French intended to lie in wait for the 
English, and carry off the king, but they saw 
nothing of them. They were eleven days and 
nights at sea, and on the twelfth they arrived 
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at Sandwich, where they disembarked, arid 
rested two days to refresh themselves, and 
on the third they set out and came to Can- 
terbury. 

" When the King of England was informed 
of their arrival, he gave orders for the citizens 
of London to make such preparations as were 
suitable to receive so great a prince as the 
King of France; upon which all the livery 
companies of London provided themselves with 
very rich dresses, and prepared many pageants 
to do honour to the French king. The king 
and prince remained one day at Canterbury, 
and the next day rode to Rochester, where 
they reposed themselves. On the third day 
they came to Dartford, and the fourth to 
London, where they were received with every 
honour and distinction, as indeed they had 
been by all the chief towns on their road. 
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" The King of France, as he rode through 
London,* was mounted on a white steed, with 
very rich furniture, and the Prince of Wales on 
a little black hackney, by his side. He rode 
through London thus accompanied, to the 
palace of the Savoy. There the King of France 
kept his household for some time; and there 
he was visited by the King and Queen of Eng- 
land, who often entertained him sumptuously 
and afterwards were very frequent in their 
visits, consoling him all in their power. He 
was afterwards removed, with all his house- 
hold, from the palace of the Savoy to Windsor 
Castle, where he was permitted to hunt and 
hawk and take what other diversions he pleased 
in the neighbourhood, as well as the Lord Philip 
his son. The rest of the French lords remained 
at London, but they visited the king as often 
as they pleased, and were prisoners on their 
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parole or word of honour. King John was 
afterwards confined in Hertford castle, where 
another royal personage, David, King of Scot- 
land, was his fellow prisoner. He was several 
times removed from one castle to another, for 
fear of attempts being made to rescue him." 

"Did he never return to France?** said 
Henry. 

** He did return,** said unde Rupert, " about 
four years after he was taken prisoner. King 
Edward had framed a treaty with the French 
king at London for the settlement of all 
disputes between them; but the Duke of 
Normandy, who governed France whilst his 
father was prisoner, refused to comply with 
the terms of that agreement. King Edward 
was very much enraged at this, and assem- 
bling a larger and finer army than he had 
ever got together before, he passed over into 
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France, and ravaged the country in all direc- 
tions, taking care to secure himself from the 
want his son had experienced just before 
the battle of Poictiers, by carrying with him 

no less than six thousand waggons laden with 
provisions for his army. The duke of Nor- 
mandy finding that he could not efibctually 
oppose King Edward, was now willing to 
listen to terms, and a treaty was concluded 
at Bretigny, near the city of Chartres, by which 
it was stipulated that King John should be 
restored to liberty on payment of three mil- 
lions of crowns of gold, about one million 
five hundred thousand pounds of our money, 
to be discharged at di£ferent payments. That 
Edward should renounce aU claim to the 
sovereignty of France, and should give up 
Normandy, Maine, Touraine, and Anjou; re- 
ceiving in return, in addition to Guienne, which 
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he already possessed, several large districts in 
the south of France, and Calais, Guisnes, 
Montreuil, and the county of Ponthieu, all in 
free sovereignty, entirely released from any 
claim of homage by the kings of France. This 
peace was made in April, 1360, and in Decem- 
ber in that year King John returned to Paris. 
But a little more than three years afterwards, 
he of his own accord, but moved by a high 
sense of honour which wiU ever render his 
memory respected, returned to England. On 
his liberation, hostages had been given for the 
due payment of his ransom ; the payment had 
been neglected, and what was worse in his eyes, 
his own son, the Duke of Anjou, who was one 
of the hostages, broke his parole of honour, on 
which he had been allowed great liberty, and 
escaped dishonourably into France. King John 
was received in England with every honour 
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and was treated as a guest, not as a prisoner ; 

I. 

but he lived only a few months, dying there 
on the 8th of April, 1360. His body was 
embalmed and sent over to France, where it 
was buried with great pomp in the church of 
St. Denis." 

" Poor King John !" said Clara, " I had hoped 
when he got once home again, that he would 
have lived there in peace a long time. How 
noble it was of him to go back to England !" 

" It was," said uncle Rupert ; " and with 
his high feelings of honour, I fear that the 
disgraceful conduct of the Duke of Anjou 
shortened his days. Now shall we return 
to the Prince of Wales?" 

" Stay, uncle," said Henry; "you have for- 
gotten to tell us what became of Sir James 
Audley and his four squires." 

" Indeed I had," said uncle Rupert. " You 

M 
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recollect that he posted himself at the head 
of the party that charged the French. With 
the assistance of his four squires he was always 
engaged in the heat of the battle. He was 
severely wounded in the body, head, and 
face ; and as long as his strength and breath 
permitted him, he maintained the fight, and 
advanced forward ; he continued to do so until 
he was covered with blood : then towards 
the close of the engagement, his foujr squires 
led him off, very weak and much wounded, 
towards a hedge, that he might cool and 
take breath. They disarmed him as gently 
as , they could, in order to examine his 
wounds, dress them, and sew up the most 
dangerous. 

" After the prince had sent out to seek for 
the king of France, his next enquiry was for 
Sir James, when he was told that he was 
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lying very badly wounded in a litter hard 
by. The prince sent a message that he was 
desirous of seeing him, but if Sir James could 
not be moved, he would himself visit him. 
Upon this Sir James caused himself to be 
carried by eight of his servants into the prince's 
presence, when the prince bent down over him 
and embraced him, and said, • Sir James, I and 
all the rest of us deem you the bravest knight, 
on our side, in this battle ; and to increase your 
renown, and furnish you withal to pursue your 
career of glory in war, I retain you hence- 
forward, for ever, as my knight, with five 
hundred marcs of yearly revenue, which I will 
secure to you from my estates in England. ' Sir,' 
said Sir James, ^God make me deserving of 
the good fortune you bestow upon me.' He 
then took leave of the prince, being very weak, 
and his servants carried him back to his tent. 

m2 
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When he got there he sent for his four squires, 
and calling in some of his Mends to he wit- 
nesses, made over the prince's gift to the squires 
for their loyal service to him that day; since as 
he said, * what glory he had gained had been 
through their means, and through their valour.' 
When this came to the prince's ears, he sent 
for Sir James, and questioned him about it. 
Sir James told him his reasons for what he had 
done, and said moreover, * Thank God, my lord, 
I have a suflftciency for my life to maintain my 
state, and wealth has never yet failed me, nor 
do I believe it ever will. If, therefore, I have 
in this acted contrary to your wishes, I beseech 
you, dear sir, to pardon me; for you will be 
ever as loyally served by me and my squires, 
(to whom I gave your present,) as heretofore.' 
The prince answered, * Sir James, I blame you 
not for what you have done, but on the con- 
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trafy, approve your bounty to your squires, 
whom you praise so much. I readily confirm 
your gift to them ; but 1 insist on your accept- 
ing six hundred marcs, upon the same terms 
and conditions as the former gift.' 

** Sir James performed many other valiant 
deeds ; and the six hundred marcs a year con- 
tinue to be received by his descendants to this 
day." 

" How much is a marc?" said Henry. 

" A marc is thirteen shillings and four-pence," 
said uncle Rupert ; " but as money was at that 
time at least ten times the value it is at pre- 
sent, we may estimate this grant as equal to 
4,000/. a year. 

" That was a magnificent gift, indeed," said 
Henry ; " and I cannot help admiring the prince 
although he was sometimes cruel, for at the 
battle of Poictiers he was both merciful and 
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generous. Have you much more to tell us of 
him, uncle?" 

" Not much more that would interest you," 
replied imcle Rupert ; " but I will relate to you 
shortly, the principal events of the subsequent 
part of his life. King Edward gave him soon 
after the treaty of Becquigny the duchy of 
Acquitaine, comprehending the greater pro-^ 
portion of the territory yielded up to England 
by the French, and the next year, accompanied 
by his wife, the lady Joan, commonly called 
the fair Countess of Kent, he set out to take 
possession of it. Here he at first governed 
extremely well, and although the inhabitants 
were very disinclined to submit to English rule, 
they s6on began to prefer it, and the prince by 
his magnificent hospitality made himself very 
agreeable to the nobles. 

" It happened that about this time there waS 
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Si great dispute in Spain, between two half- 
brothers; Pedro, sumamed the Cruel, and Henry 
de Transtamar, which should be King of Cas- 
tillo. Pedro was the rightful heir, but he had 
disgusted his subjects, partly by his cruelty in 
murdering Blanche, his wife, whence his sur- 
name of ' The Cruel ;' but more by some very 
just attempts he made to curb the power of the 
nobles, who oppressed the poorer part of the 
people. The Spanish barons set up his brother 
Henry against him. Pedro was driven out of his 
kingdom, and with his wife and two daughters, 
one of whom afterwards married John of Gaunt, 

sought refiige with the Black Prince, who then 
kept his court at Bordeaux. Edward, who 
loved . nothing better than war, determined to 
assist him, and collecting a large army marched 
into Spain, fought a furious; battle at a place 
called Navaretta, against Henry of Transtamar, 
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who was assisted by a large body of French 
troops, commanded by a very celebrated knight. 
Sir Bertrand du Guesclin, completely defeated 
him, and drove him out of Spain, and rein- 
stated Don Pedro on the throne. But Don 
Pedro, who had become jealous of the English, 
did not treat the prince well after he had done 
so much for him, so he returned in displea- 
sure to his own country. This battle was 
fought in 1367- 

" The expenses of this expedition, and the 
extravagant style in which he kept his court, 
had so impoverished the prince, that he deter- 
mined to levy a tax called Fouage, or hearth 
tax, which was extremely odious to the people, 
and although all his best counsellors, and espe- 
cially Sir John Chandos, advised him against it, 
he persisted. This led to a rebellion among his 
subjects, who appealed to the French king, and 
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at length brought on another war with France. 
He was obliged to abolish the Fouage, but he 
could never regain the influence over the people 
he had lost. The French invaded his territories, 
and in the year 1370, he collected an army to 
oppose them, and, although sinking under the 
disease of which he afterwards died, and unable 
to ride on horseback, he headed the expedition 
himself The first place attacked was the city 
of Limoges, which had recently turned to the 
French party, and the prince swore by the 
soul of his father, that he would have it back. 
Though so weak that he was obliged to be 
carried about in a litter, he superintended every 
operation himself. The siege lasted about a 
month, when the walls being undermined, were 
thrown down, and the English rushed in. The 
prince followed, in a litter moved on wheels. 
* Then you might have seen,' says Sir John 
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Froissart) * pillagers active to do mischief run^ 
ning through the town, slaying men, women, 
and children, according to their orders. It was 
a most melancholy business; for all ranks, 
ages, and sexes, cast themselves on their knees 
before the prince, begging for mercy ; but he 
was so inflamed with passion and revenge that 
he listened to none, but all were put to the 
sword, wherever they could be found. There 
was not that day in the city of Limoges any 
heart so hardened, or that had any sense of 
religion, that did not deeply bewail the unfor- 
tunate events passing before their eyes; for 
upwards of three thousand men, women, and 
children, were put to death that day. God have 
mercy on their souls! for they were veritable 
martyrs.' 

** This was the last exploit of the Black 
Prince, for after the taking of Limoges, he was 
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6bliged, firom his ill health, to return to Bor- 
deaux, and soon after he gave up the govern- 
ment of Acquitaine to his brother, John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, and went back to 
England, where he died on the 8th of June, 
1376, only a few days before his father." 

" Well, uncle," said Henry, " I had always 
heard of the Black Prince as one of the greatest 
and best of our princes, but you have given me 
a different opinion of him." 

** He had many excellent qualities," replied 
uncle Rupert: *'he was brave and generous; 
he was possessed of considerable talents, and 
was an excellent knight and commander ; but 
he tarnished all his glory by the hard cruelty 
of his nature; and his obstinate temper rendered 
him so deaf to good counsel, that if he had lived, 
his reign might not have been more fortunate 
than that of his son." 
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'' Was Richard the Second his son?" said 
Clara. 

" He was," said uncle Rupert ; ** the prince had 
only two children ; his eldest son, Edward, died 
before he left Bordeaux, and Richard, his 
younger son, succeeded his grand&ther, when 
only eleven years old. 

" The Black Prince was buried in Canterbury 
Cathedral, where I have seen his tomb. This 
picture is a very faithful representation of it, 
but his helmet, shield, gauntlets, and surcoat, 
do not lie on the groimd, as they are here re- 
presented, but are hung on an old oak beam, 
immediately over the tomb, too high to be in- 
cluded in the drawing. The surcoat was very 
splendidly embroidered with the arms of Eng- 
land and France, worked in gold and silver, 
but that embroidery is all that now keeps 
the mouldering fragments together. When 
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I look on such fading memorials of the old 
chivalric days, I always think on the lines 
of the poet, — 



The knights are dust, 

And their good swords rast, 

Their souls are with the saints we trust. 



»t 



THE END. 
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